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POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE NEW STATES: II 


Il]. ALTERNATIVE COURSES OF POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The elites of the new states are seeking to a greater extent than ever before 
to create something new. Their aspirations are cast on a more drastic and 
more comprehensive scale even than those of the European revolutionaries 
who have flourished since 1789. They are working to a model, which how- 
ever vague in its details, is more elaborate and more exogenous than those 
which guided the formation of the modern state in Great Britain, France, 
Germany and the United States. These were, of course, influenced by models 
drawn from outside their own territories and their own current culture. The 
models of the Roman Republic, of the China of the Mandarins, of the British 
Constitution as portrayed by Montesquieu have played their parts in the 
formation of modern Western states. They were, however, only fragments 
accepted in isolation or as parts of a larger program which was constructed 
largely from elements already existent and accepted in the situation to be 
reformed. There was moreover very much in their current situation which 
they were prepared to accept. Even, the Soviet elite for almost the first decade 
of its power had little definite idea of the form of the regime it wished to 
create; it wished to industrialize, it was anti-capitalistic and it was dictatorial 
but within the limits of these three determinants, it had no clear image of 
the future of Soviet society. 

The elites of the new states, partly because of their own nature and partly 
because of the world situation in which the West looms so large, are in a 
rather different position. The elites of the new states have lying before 
them not the image of a future in which no one has as yet lived or of frag- 
ments of a still living and accepted past, but rather an image of their own 
future profoundly different from their own past, to be lived along the lines 
of the already existent modern states, which are their contemporaries. Quite 
apart from any tendency towards doctrinairism—which is not a negligible 
factor—the elites of the new states are propelled by their own beliefs and 
sentiments, and by the structure of the contemporary world, towards a large- 
scale, comprehensive program for the transformation of their own societies, 
far beyond the political sphere. By the commitments of their past actions, 
by the claims on the basis of which they sought sovereignty, and by the con- 
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dition of their own societies, they must orient themselves towards the real 
ization of a quite differentiated model of a modern polity, which is already 
visible elsewhere in the world. 

What is the predominant, visible model, the model which commands assent 
by its actual achievement and by the prestige of the power and ascendancy 
of its earthly embodiments? It is the model of a regime of civilian rule 
through representative institutions in the matrix of public liberties, those three 
components of a modern conception of democracy. This is the model with 
which the new states began their careers and from which they diverge only 
from a feeling of urgent necessity. Oligarchy, civilian, military or mixed, 
is the alternative to which recourse is had when this necessity presses. There 
are also other possibilities: a traditionalistic order, monarchical, absolutistic 
or feudal, resting on a basis of kinship, landownership and religious opinion; 
and a modern theocracy, which exercises oligarchical powers on behalf of 
traditional religious values. Finally, it need not be stressed that a dictatorial 
communistic regime, drawing inspiration from the Soviet model and explicitly 
legitimating itself by Marxian doctrine, is not the least of possibilities. 

Yet, no regnant elite in the new states of Asia or Africa believes that its 
ultimate aspirations would be adequately and definitively realized in any 
of the latter alternatives or that any defections or variants are anything but 
second best. There are many critics of the regime of civilian rule, represen- 
tative government and public liberties but few deny the validity of its prin- 
ciples. Although there are exponents of the other alternatives, they justify 
them by their greater expediency for attaining certain other goals such as 
higher rates of saving and investment or because the society is “not yet 
ready” for civilian rule, representative government and public liberties. If 
we disregard for the moment Saudi Arabia or Yemen where the oligarchy is 
traditionalistic, even the most oligarchical of regimes, however, protests 
its fundamentally modern and democratic aspirations. Nor are such protes- 
tations mere hypocrisy. That vaguely limned New Jerusalem into which the 
rulers of the new states would take their people is conceived by them on tiie 
image of the Western states that they know, Great Britain, France and. the 
United States. Even the enthusiasts for the Soviet Union are subject to the 
attractive power of political democracy; they tend to think of the Soviet 
Union as a modern democratic state insofar as they think of it in an at all 
differentiated manner.! 

1 Thought about Communism and the Soviet Union in the new states is about at the 
level which is reached in Europe from 1925 to 1935. Communism is regarded as the 
same as traditionally democratic socialism, with certain qualifications which have had 
to be introduced because it came into life in an economically backward country, in a 
situation of severe crisis and under the leadership of tough-minded men who wish to 
get ahead with their tasks rather than to content themselves with the pious platitudes 
of Social Democrats and bourgeois reformers. Even this, however, represents a fairly 


high degree of sophistication since it acknowledges some divergence from the regime of 
representative government and public liberty. In most instances, there is a reasonably 
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Even the most doctrinaire of politicians can scarcely be expected to have 
a wholly clear and unified image of the future towards which they wish to 
move. It cannot be expected of the elites of the new states that they should 
have such an image of their goal. 

The rulers of the new states although they include many intellectuals, are 
usually neither practicing scholars nor systematic theorists. They have not 
made careful studies of different types of regimes. The regime which they 
know best is that of the European state which formerly ruled them. Their 
demands for more self-government have tended generally to follow the direc- 
tion of the state which was before their eyes. To some considerable extent, 
they remain the prisoners of their former rulers, from whom they have un- 
questioningly accepted much of their actual and their ideal regimes. Their 
hunger for modernity, the liberal auspices of their independence movement, 
their general tendency towards populism make them incline towards political 
democracy. Their socialistic dispositions, their distant admiration for the 
Soviet Union, their inchoate ideas about the Soviet polity, the authoritarian 
traditions of their own society, their proclaimed desire to find a political form 
in concord with the genius of their own people, their impatience with sloth 
and disorder, and their concern for power make them ready to introduce 
substantial admixtures of oligarchy. 

Their own notions are too undifferentiated and the exigencies of life are 
too demanding for them to select a single model, and to strive towards it 
unswervingly through thick and thin. Their standards are elementary, their 
motives are conflicting, their situation is hard—painfully hard. They want 
their states to be modern, they want to be known in the larger world among 
their fellow new-states and among the old states, as the creators of a modern 
state. They need and want to keep order, they want to remain in power, 
and they work under immense difficulties given by external nature, by 
history and their own predilections. These considerations, against the back- 
ground of the vagueness of their political principles and their perceptions, 
are the determinants of their direction and destiny. 

In the ensuing pages we delineate certain types of regimes which might 
be outcomes of the interplay of a zealously pursued ideal and intractable 
necessity. Certain of these regimes correspond more closely to the ideals 
asserted by the elites of the new states. Others represent the necessities 


honest unawareness of these divergences. Lenin’s view that Soviet democracy is a 
thousand times more democratic than bourgeois democracy is widely accepted among 
admirers of the Soviet regimes. The number of educated persons I met in India who 
favored Communism while acknowledging that it is not democratic was strikingly meagre. 

Knowledge about the internal affairs of Soviet states, other than the general appreciation 
of their industrial progress, their elimination of the rich, their racial tolerance, and their 
universal educational opportunity is exceptionally slight. Nor is there any serious curiosity 
about what goes on there. But that is why Communism is thought by many persons in 
the new states to be another and more efficient way to democracy. 
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which might impose themselves if ideals fail—although these “second bests” 
can become ideals too. The prize of modernity is too great for an elite of 
a new state to renounce it out of devotion to a systematic and explicit po- 
litical principle. The stony intractability of the inherited order and the re- 
sistance of tradition to ideals learned from books anu teachers—however 
long expressed and cherished—will enforce adaptations. These adaptations 
will run towards concessions to the traditional order, towards the heightening 
of oligarchical tendencies as a means of overcoming the refusal of the tra- 
ditional order to enter the modern age, and towards the invention of new 
institutional arrangements through which liberal and democratic inclinations 
can find hitherto unknown forms of expression. 


A. Political Democracy 


1. Components: By political democracy, we mean the regime of civilian 
rule through representative institutions and public liberties. 

At the center of this regime is a legislative body periodically elected by 
universal (adult or male) suffrage. This body is empowered to initiate legis- 
lation through its own individual members or committees and through the 
leadership of the executive branch which might be either separately elected 
or selected from the members of the legislature; it is empowered to enact or 
reject legislation initiated by the executive. The executive is subjected to 
review and control through the powers of debate, enquiry, and budgetary 
provision which are vested with the legislative. The executive carries out 
its policies through a hieraichically organized bureaucracy which is ultimately 
answerable to its political head or minister, under whose general guidance it 
operates, and who, in his turn, is answerable to the legislative. 

Those who offer themselves as candidates for election as legislators do 
so mainly in association with or as the candidates of one of several contending 
parties. The party which wins the largest number of seats dominates the 
legislature alone, or it does so in coalition with other parties or with dissident 
members of other parties; or alternatively, there is a coalition of parties 
which together form a majority. In the presidential system, the president 
must work in collaboration with the majority party in the legislature. 

The performance of the executive and the legislators must be subject to 
periodic review and assessment by the electorate, and to continuous scrutiny 
and criticism by the free organs of public opinion, outside the structure of 
government. Within the legislature, the Government is subject to the scrutiny 
and the criticism of the minority or opposition within the legislative body, 
reinforced by dissident members of the majority party and independent non- 
party legislators. The Government is liable to dismissal through the loss of 
a vote of confidence in the legislative or through the loss of a regular election. 
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In these ways, the democratic regime curbs the tyrannical and arbitrary 
exercise of power by the Government and enforces the responsibility of the 
Government and the legislature to certain standards of the public good of 
which the electorate is ultimately the judge. Essential to the organs of control 
and criticism already mentioned is a judiciary, independent of legislative or 
executive pressure, which is required for the protection of the rights of the 
citizenry in their relations with the Government and with each other. 

All branches of the regime work within the framework of a constitution 
which may be written or largely traditional. The conduct of the executive 
leadership, of the majority in the legislature, of the opposition, of the civil 
service, the army and the police as well as of the judiciary, is confined by 
constitutional, conventional and legal limitations. 


2. Preconditions: The effective and continuous functioning of the institu- 
tions of political democracy in any country, underdeveloped or advanced, 
depends more or less on the following conditions: 

a) The stability, coherence and effectiveness of the ruling elite: The 
government of the day must have confidence in its own capacities and in 
the support which it will receive. It must therefore receive reliable support 
from its parliamentary party and from the party in the country at large, 
as well as from its allies in the other parties (on specific issues), sufficient 
to enable it to act with some measure of confidence or at least without fear 
of being immediately overthrown or defeated in the legislature, or of arousing 
aggressive resistance or non-cooperation in the populace. 

The government of the day requires the continued acknowledgement of 
its authority throughout most of the society. To obtain and retain that assent, 
it must be reasonably effective in the promulgation and execution of policy. 

A fairly high degree of coherence and organization of the dominant group 
in the leadership of each of the parties is required. Without this effectiveness 
in the conduct of parliamentary business, in the regulation of the relation- 
ship between the parliamentary party and the party machinery, in the main- 
tenance of party discipline within the legislature, and in arrangements for 
the harmonious succession of party leaders, it will be severely hampered. 
Mutual and fundamental trust is essential within the leadership of each party. 

There must be a corps of political leaders attached to representative 
institutions, i.e., who feel attached to parliamentary institutions and pro- 
cedures, who regard themselves as generally answerable to the electorate, 
who have some feeling of affinity to the nation as a whole, who have some 
concern for its well-being, and who regard their opponents as part of the 
nation and as worthy of respect. The political leaders must, despite dif- 
ferences in party loyalties and conflicts arising from temperament and ambi- 
tion, possess a certain measure of mutual regard and solidarity. This circle 
of political leaders must be capable of continuous and sustained effort to 
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keep themselves informed and to be approximately aware of the main impli- 
cations of major legislative and executive actions. 

The effectiveness of the political elite depends in part on the acceptance 
of its legitimacy by a very substantial proportion of the population, particu- 
larly by that section of the population which is politically concerned. For 
its legitimacy to be accepted, it must not only give an impression of a reason- 
able degree of competence, it must also give an impression of integrity. The 
regime of representative institutions will cease to find acceptance if it is 
generally believed that the incumbents are corrupt, i.e. that they use their 
power primarily for the enrichment and enhancement of themselves personal- 
ly, or their kinsmen or clients, or even of a whole class. Although the 
probity and disinterestedness of politicians can never be perfect, it must 
exist, and must be thought to exist, in considerable measure, for the regime 
of representative institutions to function reasonably well. 

The party bureaucracy outside the legislature should not be so powerful 
as to turn the parliamentary party group into a mere register of the party 
bureaucracy’s decisions. The removal of the center of gravity, to a point 
outside the parliament, devalues that institution in the eyes of its members 
and in the eyes of the public. By reducing the public esteem for parliamen- 
tary institutions, the self-esteem and the self-confidence of parliamentarians 
is correspondingly reduced. Their capacity to act effectively, and to produce 
leaders capable of effective initiative, is therewith diminished. 

b) The practice and acceptance of opposition: The effective and con- 
tinuous existence of political democracy requires a fairly coherent and res- 
ponsible opposition to the ruling party working within the rules of the parlia- 
mentary game. This opposition should not simply interest itself in the ob- 
struction and depreciation of the majority. It should be capable of criticizing 
the majority’s measures on the basis of detailed and realistic information 
about the situation in the country and the performance of the executive. The 
opposition should be sufficiently coherent to control or to isolate extremists 
who do not wish to work within the constitutional system. The opposition 
must be able to resist the temptations of conspiracy and subversion, and -the 
governing party must likewise avoid the idea that opposition is in itself, a 
step in the direction of subversion. 

Where the majority party is overwhelmingly larger than the combined op- 
position parties, there must be adequate opportunity for dissent within the 
majority on the floor of the parliament and not just in the party caucus—at 
least on certain important measures. Otherwise, the opposition becomes 
disheartened about parliamentary institutions and the rank and file of the 
majority party become restive or demoralized. 

The majority and the opposition, which is satisfied to work within the 
constitutional boundaries, must together form a bloc greatly preponderant 
vis-a-vis the combined “traditionalistic’ and “progressivistic” extremists. 
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Otherwise, especially in a “multi-party” system, it will be very difficult to 
form a majority which will be stable and which will at the same time have 
sufficient room for manoeuver. 

c) Adequate machinery of authority: This requires a competent civil 
service well enough trained and organized to carry out the measures taken 
by the legislature (or the executive leadership). It must be sufficiently 
detached in its own political orientations and sufficiently loyal to any con- 
stitutional government, to make the effort to carry out the policy decided by 
the political elite, and sufficiently independent to be capable of offering 
to its political superiors detailed, matter-of-fact assessment of the measures 
which the government is proposing. It must have an esprit de corps suf- 
ficiently high and a self-confidence strong enough to be able to stand up to 
the bullying of politicians and to persist in its objectivity and matter-of-fact- 
ness when it seems easier to fall in with the prejudices and passions of the 
political leaders. 

The civil servants must be capable of working harmoniously with politi- 
cians of diverse political outlooks and of educational and social backgrounds 
very different from their own. It is important that the leadership of the 
legislative branch be able to hold its own vis-d-vis civil servants without, 
however, hamstringing them by excessive interference. The civil servants 
must from their side avoid a contemptuous attitude toward less well-educated 
politicians. Needless to say the civil servants should be more or less free 
from corruption, especially at the highest levels.? 

The rule of law must obtain and must be recognized to obtain. There 
should be, therefore, a respected judiciary, independent both subjectively 
and objectively, of the legislature and of the civil service, and immune to 
political passions, confident of its capacities and sensitive to its responsibili- 
ties; and a legal profession, which has a certain degree of professional pride 
and which is, in some degree, accessible to all classes of society. 

There must be an adequate machinery for the protection of the consti- 
tutional order from unconstitutionally initiated changes. This would include 
(i) a well-disciplined police force, more or less honest and devoted to the 
government but not lavish or indiscriminate in the use of its powers; (ii) a 
competent domestic intelligence system which is able to detect and penetrate 
subversive bodies without randomly bullying and spying on the entire popula- 
tion; and (iii) a reliable military with a loyal officer corps which does not 
arrogate to itself the idea that it is the sole custodian of modernity and 


2 Freedom from corruption of the highest levels is a necessity for the maintenance of 
public respect of Government and for maintaining relations of mutual respect with the 
legislative branch. It is probably also necessary for the sake of efficiency and honesty 
throughout the service. At the lower levels, a modicum of small-scale corruption is 
probably not too injurious since it introduces a certain amount of flexibility, it “humanizes” 
government and makes it less awesome. 
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national integrity. (The civil service, police and the army must accept a 
binding cbligation to the prevailing civil authority). Finally, the political 
leadership (especially in the Home or Interior Ministry) must not quake 
perpetually in fear of subversion but it should be capable of quick and 
realistic action when there is an actual threat. 

d) The institutions of public opinion: A self-confident and self-sustaining 
set of institutions of public opinion, i.e., press, universities and civic and 
interest associations, professional bodies, trade unions and local government 
bodies must be widely spread throughout the different classes and regions 
of the country. This entails an autonomous set of institutions for gathering, 
interpreting and diffusing information to the public, as well as to the govern- 
ment; it also entails the freedom of expression and association of persons and 
corporate bodies who can use that freedom to study the course of events and 
clarify and criticize alternatives of interpretation and policy. This requires 
in turn, a corps of journalists, publicists and university and college professors 
who are curious and well-informed on public questions, who are honest and 
forthright in their expression and who have organs through which they can 
express themselves, without fear of serious sanctions from Governmental or 
private bodies. There must be a class which upholds the symbols and the 
program of modernity, other than the class of professional army officers. 
This requires the existence of a modern civilian intelligentsia. It requires, 
in addition, a fairly numerous, moderately educated and reasonably politi- 
cally concerned section of the population, (primarily middle class, but also 
with some peasants and workingmen among them). These will constitute the 
reservoir from which the leaders of public opinion come, the audience for 
these leaders and the resonance which will make itself audible (in a variety 
of peaceful ways) to legislators and administrators. 

There should be a fairly dense and elaborate system of private and 
voluntary associations which in addition to entering into the arena of public 
opinion, perform significant functions in behalf of their members, through 
cooperative and self-regulating internal activity, through negotiations and 
bargaining with other similar organizations, and through representation of 
their interests before the government. These voluntary associations include: 
trade unions and employers’ associations which have the task of protecting 
or aggrandizing the status of their members in their relationships with other 
organizations and with the government; professional associations which pro- 
mulgate and maintain standards of performance and regulate recruitment; 
cooperatives and private corporations which produce and distribute com- 
modities; autonomous universities and research institutions which enable 
their members to teach and to learn by study and research. None of these 
voluntary organizations should become so powerful as to be able to hold 
the rest of the society to ransom. 

By the performance of such functions, an “infra-structure” of decision and 
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authority is constituted which reduces the amount of authority exercised and 
of decisions made by the state. By membership in such bodies, the citizenry, 
at least that significant section which makes up the elites of the “infra- 
structure”, become trained in the exercise of authority and in making of 
decisions. Even more important, they become jealous of t..2ir rights to 
exercise authority and to make decisions and they become att:ched to the 
symbols of their own autonomy. This not only restricts the power of the 
state, but it also keeps in check tendencies towards the “politicization” of 
life, which are inimical to the regime of civilian rule, representative institu- 
tions and public liberties. 

e) The civil order: Continuity is essential to civil order. Major and pro- 
longed crises, i.e., insoluble problems which arouse passionate conflicts, are 
mortally damaging to political democracy in the new states. Even in well 
established political democracies, with a fairly strong civil consensus, a major 
crisis, such as a severe economic depression, endangers the system. In the 
new states with a more tenuous consensus, the danger of disaggregation in 
the presence of problems which arouse very marked disagreement and 
emphatic denial of the efficacy of the existing government and of the con- 
stitutional system is all the greater. Furthermore, major crises require very 
strong and prompt governmental action, e.g., martial law, which necessitates 
the suspension of the routine institutions, and the freedoms of opposition, 
of expression and assembly. Emergency government destroys parliamentary 
control and the rule of law. 

Ultimately, the institutions of political democracy must rest on a widely 
dispersed civility. This would embrace: (i) a sense of nationality, i.e., a firm 
but not intense attachment to the total community and its symbols; (ii) a 
degree of interest in public affairs sufficient to impel most adults to participate 
in elections and to follow in a very general way what is going on in the 
country as a whole, with a reasonable and temperate judgment of the quality 
of the candidates and the issues; (iii) following from this, a general accep- 
tance and even affirmation of the legitimacy of the existing political order; 
(iv) a sense of their own dignity and rights, as well as their obligations, on 
which must rest their interest in maintaining their own private spheres, free 
from the arbitrary intrusions of authority, and (v) a sufficient degree of 
consensus regarding values, institutions and practices to accept limits on 
their own self-aggrandizing tendencies. These qualities should not be intense 
and they need not be either equally or universally shared. They must how- 
ever be common enough to serve as a leaven in the society at large. A 
society which possesses these qualities we shall call a “political society”, 
i.e., it is one in which “polity” and “society” approximately coincide in their 
boundaries. Polity and society are not completely congruous even in the 
most advanced and best established political democracies. In the new states, 
there is an even larger gap between polity and the society. Of course, the 
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magnitude of the gap varies markedly among the new states. Some are 
closer to being political societies than others. 

' No existing state really fulfills all the preconditions for the effective 
working of the regime of political democracy. In none of the advanced 
countries do all the politicians or journalists or trade union leaders or business 
leaders or the citizens measure up to the requirements of political democracy. 
Nonetheless, the occasional vigor of most of the press and the continuous 
intelligence and vigilance of an influential minority of the press, the devo- 
tion, acumen and force of character of some of the politicians, the good 
sense of some of the most outstanding trade union and business leaders and 
a saving remnant of the citizenry manage to keep the system going, despite 
continuous disequilibrating pressures. In the new states, the distance from 
the prerequisites of the regime of political democracy is rather greater. 
Deficiencies in certain of the categories are, in a few of the states, com- 
pensated for by exceptional performances in other categories. In India for 
example, the outstanding qualities of the political leadership and of a few 
journalists, the remarkable endowment of the higher civil service, the deeply 
engrained civil sense of the officer corps, as well as a fairly large reservoir 
of capable and civil-minded intellectuals keep the regime as close to political 
democracy as a large inheritance of cultural, economic and political obstacles 
permits. It is only the personality and skill of the Indian elite which com- 
pensates for the fact that India is not yet a political society. 

None of the other new states is a political society either. Tribe, religion, 
language and traditions of parochial hierarchy and acquiescence have stood 
in the way of the emergence of a civil order in practically all of the new 
states. The polity falls far short, in most of these countries, of becoming 
congruous, even intermittently, with the society. Very few of the new 
states—perhaps Nigeria and Malaya are exceptions—have adequate compen- 
sations for their deficiencies as “political societies’. Many of the new 
states are sovereign states only in the sense that no other state exercises 
sovereignty over their territory; they themselves have not yet succeeded in 
fully establishing their sovereignty continuously and unchallengedly over all 
the territory which falls within their boundaries. In many of the regimes 
during the early and relatively democratic phase, the politicians have not 
been able to establish their credentials for integrity or effectiveness. In many 
of them, such as Iraq, Indonesia, and the Sudan, the elites have lacked in- 
ternal solidarity, not only among parties, but even within parties and cliques. 
Opposition has frequently been ungovernably recalcitrant and factious, and 
the government has shown itself correspondingly impatient with the op- 
position. 

Under these conditions, some adaptation of the system of political demo- 
cracy is made inevitable. The zealous effort of modernization, the doubts 
and ambivalences of the elites about political democracy and the narrow 
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radius of public opinion all push in the same direction of a greater con- 
centration of authority than pol‘tical democracy would countenance. 


B. Tutelary Democracy 


There are many men of good will in the new states who, recognizing the 
difficulties of a system of political democracy in states which have not 
yet become “political societies”, would wish to retain as much of the in- 
stitutions of civilian rule, representative government and public liberties as 
they can, while introducing in principle and in practice, or in practice alone, 
modifications which could maintain an effective and stable government, 
modernizing the economy and the society and reinforcing and rehabilitating 
the feeble propensities of their people for political democracy. Some would 
go further; they would have a stronger executive than political democracy 
affords, and reduce the power of the legislature and the political parties, 
while attempting to retain the rule of law and public liberties. (Such a regime 
would be something like Bismarckian and Wilhelmian Germany.) Others 
would maintain representative institutions while confining their powers and 
those of the institutions of public opninion within narrower bounds. They 
would retain all the institutional apparatus of political democracy but, re- 
cognizing the insufficiency of the cultural and social prerequisites, would 
attempt to keep the system going more or less democratically through very 
strong executive initiative and a continuous pressure from the top throughout 
the whole society. 

The state of affairs in India leans occasionally, without deliberate intention 
or doctrinal preconception, towards the first alternative. The regime which 
President Soekarno has sought to introduce in Indonesia under the name of 
“guided democracy” is a more deliberate and more drastic movement to 
concentrate political life into a restricted elite, while keeping the form of 
parliamentary government and allowing the President’s charisma to replace 
the absent civil order. The government of Burma after the transfer of power 
to the army in 1958 was still another approximation of tutelary democracy— 
perhaps the purest and most self-conscious manifestation of this type of 
regime hitherto known in the new states. Ceylon throughout the period of 
the state of emergency has also represented a form of tutelary democracy; it 
has been an effort to retain parts of the parliamentary regime while restricting 
public liberties to compensate for deficiencies in the civil order. 

Tutelary democracy is a variant of political democracy which recommends 
itself to the elites of the new states. It does so because it is more authoritative 
than political democracy, and also because the institutions of public opinion 
and the civil order do not seem qualified to carry the burden which political 
democracy would impose on them. It is not the object of a theory in the 
way in which political democracy and totalitarian oligarchy have become 
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theories; it is the “natural theory” of men brought up to believe in them- 
selves as democrats, who have for various reasons, considerable attachment 
‘to democrate institutions and who have, for good or poor reasons, little 
confidence in their people’s present capacity to operate democratic institu- 
tions effectively amidst the tasks of the new states. The feebleness of the 
“infra-structure”, once the elite commits itself to the model of modernity, 
enjoins a certain measure of tutelary democracy, even in regimes which are 
fully committed to political democracy. 


1. Components: Tutelary democracy may retain all the institutions of 
political democracy but it would adapt them all in the direction of a greater 
preponderance of the executive. To strengthen the discipline of the ruling 
party, the peak of the executive branch of the government and of the domi- 
nant party move closer to identity than they do in a regime of political 
democracy. Discipline is maintained in both party and state by a strong 
personality or a coalition of strong personalities. Parliament, where it is 
retained, is much weakened in its influence, even when it retains the power 
to discuss, enquire and ratify. Parliament is rendered less influential either 
through discouragement by the executive or through complete and disciplined 
domination by the party of the executive. The powers of the opposition are 
diminished but it may be allowed to exist, if not in parliament, then in the 
press or in university circles. The press may be left free with the under- 
standing that it will use its freedom with greater judiciousness or, alternatively, 
its freedom is more far-reachingly restricted. Public opinion is dominated by 
the executive which speaks directly to it through the wireless which it con- 
trols and by dutiful reporting by the newspapers. 

The rule of law, thanks to the survival of the liberal aspirations of many 
members of the elites of the new states, is one of the features of the regime 
of political democracy fairly likely to be retained in tutelary democracy. 
It has more staying power than the freedom of expression, assembly and 
association and it is less menacing to the maintenance of a minimum of 
public order. When it goes, then tutelary democracy turns more determined- 
ly towards oligarchy. 


2. Preconditions: (a) The stability, coherence and effectiveness of elites: In 
tutelary democracy as in all other forms of government, the elite—the peak 
of the executive—must be effective in order to obtain and hold the assent 
of the ruled; to be effective it must be competent, stable and internally 
coherent. Instability in the composition of the ruling elite will unsettle tute- 
lary democracy at least as readily as it unsettles political democracy. 

The political elite must be sufficiently effective in its efforts to modernize 
the country to maintain its legitimacy in the eyes of the politically interested 
sections of the population on whose tolerance it will depend. It must have 
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a sufficiently good name for probity. It must be sufficiently honest so that 
inevitable rumors of corruption—all the more inevitable when the possibili- 
ties of the public disclosure are restricted—will not be given an obvious 
corroboration. 

The elite of the tutelary democracy must have a firm grip on the machinery 
and the affections of its supporting organization. The argument for tutelary 
democracy is that it will provide a more disciplined and more stable regime 
than political democracy in a society which does not naturally incline towards 
consensus. If it is undisciplined and hence ineffective and thus unable to 
establish its legitimacy, it will speedily move off in more oligarchical direc- 
tions; alternatively, the society will become further disaggregated. 

The elite in a tutelary democracy must be attached to the idea of demo- 
cracy and sincerely hope, in the course of time and ultimately, to see it 
flourish. It will, when it coincides with the plans of the executive, permit 
certain institutions of political:democracy to continue to operate effectively, 
such as parliamentary and journalistic criticism, university autonomy, etc. 
The attachment of the elite to democratic institutions should be such that 
it will be willing to renounce some of its power as the democratic capacities 
of the society at large grow stronger. It will therefore, as the occasion arises, 
reinstate or establish anew, some of the institutions of political democracy. 

b) The Practice and Acceptance of Opposition: Because it wishes to be 
democratic and attempts to observe democratic forms, the elite in a tutelary 
democracy must minimize its use of coercive means of achieving consensus. 
There must be genuine trust and mutual attachment within the executive, 
and in relations with such formal and informal opposition as is allowed to 
exist in parliament and in public opinion. The opposition must not be treated 
by the majority as pariahs, cranks or enemies—no more than in a regime of 
political democracy. The executive must, even where it allows no power to 
the opposition, be attached in principle to the idea of an opposition. 

Opposition in a situation of powerlessness must somehow avoid its own 
tendencies to dissolve into a supine renegacy before the increased power of 
the executive, or to take refuge in unrealistic denunciation and obstruction, 
reaching towards subversion at its outer edge. These are the twin dangers 
of opposition in situations in which it is allowed a shadowy existence but is 
deprived of any prospect of the exercise of substantial influence. 

There must be sufficient opportunities for amicable contact between the ex- 
ecutive (majority) and the formal or informal opposition, so that the idea of 
a legitimate opposition is kept alive and so that the opposition retains some 
notion of the possibility of at least informal influence. 

c) The Machinery of Authority: At least as much as the regime of political 
democracy, the regime of tutelary democracy requires a competent civil 
service, well enough trained and organized to carry out the measures taken 
by the executive, and sufficiently loyal to the executive not to wish to subvert 
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its power or to arrogate it to itself. The civil service must be sufficiently 
detached however, to accept the possibility of a new elite such as would 
‘emerge if tutelary democracy were to be transformed into political democracy. 
Since the parliamentary and publicistic criticism of executive policy becomes 
attenuated in this kind of regime, the task of the civil service to provide 
dispassionate and informed criticism of projected policies is all the greater. 

It is important if the regime is to be democratic as well as tutelary—no 
less so than in a regime of political democracy—that the civil service be 
respected but not regarded as “heaven-born”. It must be subject to the 
control of the executive, and the public must have the right to appeal from 
its decrees or its particular decisions. 

The rule of law must obtain and the decisions of the executive organs 
must be appealable by the citizenry. The highest officials of the executive 
should not be immune from legal control. The independence of the judiciary 
is one of the most important schools of citizenship; in a tutelary democracy 
above all, its educative role is of the first order. 

The regime must have at its disposal an intelligence service and police 
force adequate to overcome any attempt at subversion. Elites used to 
wielding preponderant power, and used, even where they do not seek it 
inordinately, to acclamation, must be able to avoid a spontaneous inclination 
to regard any severe criticism as disloyalty and subversion. 

The leadership of the armed forces must accept the supremacy of the 
civilian political elite. It is very important, in a situation in which the army 
contains a substantial proportion of the technical elite, and in which the 
regime of political democracy has already been restricted and the legitimacy 
of the civilian political elite already strained, that professional soldiers should 
remain in a subordinate position and resist the temptations to further the 
process by arrogating to themselves the task of “modernization”, in society 
and the state. 

d) The Institutions of Public Opinion: The regime of tutelary democracy 
involves, by definition, a state of feeble public opinion, a press without 
strong traditions of freedom of reporting and interpretation, universities with- 
out strong traditions of independent curiosity, enquiry and criticism, a class 
of intellectuals who are either compliant to authority or apolitical. It presup- 
poses the absence of a fairly dense and elaborate “infra-structure” of private 
and voluntary associations. If these institutions were not lacking, the regime 
would not slip into tutelary democracy so readily. 

The regime of limited democracy, if it is to exercise its tutelary possibilities, 
requires a widespread system of elementary education, a nation-wide wire- 
less broadcasting system and, above ali, the will, on the part of the elite, 
to stir up thought and aspirations; it must possess a parallel readiness to 
note and to take into account those thoughts and sentiments. The govern- 
ment of a tutelary democracy, in a situation of rudimentary development of 
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the institutions and traditions of an alert and forceful public opinion, must 
be receptive to the first signs of such opinion once it is aroused and educated. 
this is, indeed, the evidence of the good faith of the tutelary elite. 

e) The Civil Order: The regime of tutelary democracy presupposes a 
generally mild-mannered population, not frequently given to tumultuous 
manifestations, without intense political loyalties. It presupposes a general 
inclination to acknowledge the legitimacy of existing authority, as well as 
a reasonable attachment to local institutions and traditions. 

Sheer apathy will enable a tutelary democracy to become an oligarchy. 
Fractiousness, restlessness, volatility will force a tutelary democracy to be- 
come more oligarchical. In general, the concentration of power, coupled with 
the intractabilities of life in the new states, and the elite’s own insistent urge 
for modernization renders the tutelary democratic regime more inherently 
unstable than either political democracy or oligarchy. Only a very skillful, 
self-disciplined elite with a deep immersion in liberal democratic traditions 
can withstand the drive towards oligarchy. 

Indeed, we might even go so far as to question whether tutelary democracy 
is a feasible alternative, sufficiently attractive to gain the suffrage of a 
democratic elite, experiencing difficulties in attempting to operate a regime 
of political democracy. As with so many other problems of the new states, 
very much depends on the moral and mental qualities of the political, mili- 
tary and intellectual elites. If, as in India, they are sufficiently devoted to 
the principles of a democratic polity, then they will carry out their tutelary 
functions through the whole panoply of representative and liberal institutions. 
On the other hand, except for Burma and Ceylon, none of the regimes which 
have replaced political democracy in the new states, or narrowed its range 
of operation, has up to the present reinstated the democratic status quo ante. 
In short, our experience thus far may be interpreted as supporting the view 
that deliberate restrictions on the working of the institutions of political 
democracy traverse a road which allows no easy retracing of steps once taken. 


C. Modernizing Oligarchies 


Alarm over the gap betweer polity and society, and apprehension that the 
“reactionary mass” of the traa «onal society will drag down the movement 
towards modernity, are major : iotives for the espousal of forms of govern- 
ment which concentrate authority and seek to establish complete consensus. 

Both in practice and in principle, oligarchy frequently recommends itself 
to those in the new states who concern themselves with the promotion of 
progress and the establishment of unity. Even to those with a moderate 
devotion to parliamentary democracy, the distance from effective democracy 
appears to be so great and the road so difficult, the course so full of self- 
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imposed burdens, the procedure so inept and ineffective to solve the tasks 
which the elite of the society wish to undertake, that a stronger instrument 
than democracy is thought to be desirable. The instability of representative 
institutions, haste towards modernity and fear of the “gap” which both poli- 
tical and tutelary democracy acknowledge and which neither can speedily 
overcome, seem to some politicians, military men and intellectuals in the 
new states to be an argument for oligarchy. Oligarchy appears to many of 
those who stand outside it to be progressive, efficient, swift, stable, virtuous 
and consensual. 

Indeed, in all the new. states, there is, in fact and in theory, a widespread 
belief in the need for a higher concentration of authority and a stronger 
medicine for the cure of parochialism, disunity and apathy. In Sudan, Iraq, 
Egypt and Pakistan, and among elements in Indonesia, Ceylon and India, 
oligarchy is believed to be the only way to create a modern society with rational, 
honest administration and decisive action for social progress. 

The aspiration towards “modernity” entailing as it does in the new states 
such a preponderance of public authority, would be an impetus towards 
oligarchy, even if the “gap” were not so great and the counter-weight of 
traditional beliefs and practices not so heavy. Then too, inexperience with 
representative institutions and impatience with opposition make for oligarchy. 
Oligarchy is the “natural” theory of the radical “progressivists” of the new 
states. 

Most of the oligarchical tendencies in the new states, leaving apart com- 
munism, have no well elaborated theory. There is little or no theoretical 
exposition of the pattern of oligarchy, civilian or military, except the general 
belief that it should be stable, non-totalitarian, strong, honest and “business- 
like.”* What is presented at this point, therefore, is more of an elucidation 
of certain features of these regimes which purport to be strong, stable, honest 
and efficient, rather than a summary of their articulated principles and 
aspirations. 


1. Components: For an oligarchical regime, military or civilian, to be 
“stable” etc., it must possess a well organized elite, clique-like in structure. 
It must be a relatively closed group, watchful over its new members and 
no less watchful over aspirants to membership. If it is a civilian clique, it 
must possess a firm ascendancy over the military, since the latter disposes 
over the means of its subversion. If it is a military clique, then it may be 
more conciliatory towards civilians because it needs their cooperation and 
because it cannot be subverted easily by a purely civilian clique. A military 
clique too, must have a great deal of coherence since it cannot readily avoid 


As far as I know, the “theory” of Kemalism which could perform this function, has 
few explicit proponents. The eccentric Nigerian mathematician, Dr. Chik Obe is an 
exception. 
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the danger of subversion by another military clique drawing its support from 
a lower level of the military hierachy. 

An oligarchical regime eliminates parliament as a deliberative organ with 
autonomous powers and reduces it to acclamatory and ratifying roles without 
the power to propose legislation, to debate it or to revise it. At best it 
allows advisory functions to parliament, although it will not tolerate any 
parliamentary opposition. The intolerance towards opposition can be put 
into a legal form, through the dissolution of all political parties or the dis- 
solution of all but one party or it might be carried out through tampering 
with election results, murdering supporters and leaders of the opposition 
party, etc. 

Modernizing oligarchies must depend on an elaborate machinery of bureau- 
cratic administration. Civilian oligarchical elites, even when they claim to 
reform the obtaining structure of government, are likely to compromise with 
their inherited civil service and retain most of the old personnel, installing 
a few of the “new men” in crucial positions, and sometimes even recruiting 
certain senior civil servants of the old regime for posts in the Cabinet. Mili- 
tary oligarchies too must utilize much of the civilian civil service since they 
are not in a position to replace it by their own military bureaucracy. The 
desire of the oligarchies to modernize, will force them to depend on the 
civil service to a large extent. 

Oligarchical regimes are usually unwilling to tolerate an independent ju- 
diciary. An independent judiciary is part of the “slow moving” regime which 
they wish to replace by something more “streamlined”. Moreover newly 
ascendant oligarchs insofar as they allege to care for justice at all are usually 
strongly for “material justice” and against “formal justice,” and the rule 
of law therefore suffers. Besides, a new oligarchical elite usually seeks to 
dissociate itself from the preceding regime by trials of “spies”, “traitors” and 
personal symbols of a period of national degradation; for these ends, they 
find the rule of law and an independent judiciary, inconvenient. 

Oligarchies tend to arouse antagonism among both counter-oligarchs and 
anti-oligarchs. There is, therefore, a perpetual danger of conspiracy in a 
society where the criticism and opposition must be conspiratorial and is 
likely to be considered by the oligarchy as subversion. Hence, a stable 
oligarchy, military or civilian or mixed, rests heavily on the machinery of 
order, i.e., the police and the army. Police and soldiers will be more evident 
in the “political” life of an oligarchy than in political democracy or tutelary 
democracy. 


2. Preconditions: A modernizing oligarchy, whether it be civilian or mili- 
tary, if it is to survive in a new state, requires the presence of the following 
conditions: 

a) The Stability, Coherence and Effectiveness of the Elite: Oligarchical 
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elites, military or civilian, when they supersede corrupt “parliamentary” or 
political regime, will put themselves forward as consecrated to “cleaning 
up the mess”, redirecting the flow of national energies and resources, etc. 
Partly to impress their immediate followers who brought them to power 
and partly to reassure themselves, they must have some striking achievements 
to their credit. To remain unchallengeably in power for a longer time they 
will have to be able to point to some dramatic accomplishments, such as 
triumphs of foreign policy, marked economic progress, etc. 

The oligarchical elite will have to retain a high degree of coherence to 
remain in power—not merely in order to legitimate itself before “public 
opinion” but in order to discourage divisive tendencies in the population at 
large, among the still surviving discredited politicians and, perhaps most 
important of all, within their own ranks. 

The elite must be cast in a heroic mold. It must appear to live on a level 
on which the self is transcended on behalf of a higher good, the good of 
the national society. Identification with any goal less inclusive is regarded 
as a falling away. Even where it does not legitimate itself by any complex 
ideology (as “Arab Nationalism”), it must still exemplify a very high standard 
of “national service” (Pakistan and Sudan). This adherence to a heroic 
image is necessary to the internal as well as external equilibrium of the 
oligarchs. Once they begin to think and act like any conventional tyrants, 
their subjective self-justification will falter and the awe in which they are 
held by their immediate entourage and the politically interested will diminish. 

If the oligarchy is to accomplish something impressive in the fiscal, eco- 
nomic and technological spheres, e.g., in the execution of a land reform, or 
the establishment of a more equitable system of taxation, or improved ir- 
rigation, or the promotion of cooperatives, a high level of administrative 
efficiency and integrity will have to be attained. 

b) The Practice and Acceptance of Opposition: In order for the oligarchy 
to assure its unchallenged tenure of office, opposition must be discouraged 
either through discrediting it by association with national enemies, or sup- 
pressing it by coercive means, or by preventing its emergence through tension- 
alleviating economic and social policies. The oligarchical regime will in- 
creasingly eliminate public opposition as it progresses on the oligarchical 
road. Such opposition as exists must be hidden from the public eye. None- 
theless as in all regimes, there will be opposition because opposition is in- 
evitable. A major task of the oligarchical elite will be to detect the opposition 
within its own ranks and to cope with it by a combination of concessions, 
compromise and suppression. Of course, an oligarchical regime might be 
the product of an inharmonious alliance and the more powerful sector might 
not be powerful enough to suppress the less powerful sector or it might not 
be able to afford to do so because it could not maintain itself in power 
unaided. Hence, even an oligarchical regime although opposed in principle 
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to opposition might still have to allow some. Then too, sensitivity to for- 
eign opinion, especially Western opinion, might force oligarchical regimes 
to tolerate a semblance of opposition in the press, even if the parliamentary 
opposition has been undermined or suppressed. This, however, is far from 
inevitable. 

c) The Machinery of Authority: In order to justify its criticisms of its 
predecessor and to accredit itself before the politically relevant public, 
bribery, self-enrichment and other forms of corruption among the political 
elite and the civil service at least at the highest levels, must be entirely 
eliminated. Where corruption is found to exist in an oligarchy it must be 
made the object of exemplary punishment, or it must be shown to be the 
product of the machinations of the “enemies.” 

The oligarchical elite must retain a firm hold over the security forces, 
ie., the police and the army. Insofar as there is any dissatisfaction in these 
circles, its incumbency in office will be uncertain. 

It must also maintain an efficient intelligence service to detect the loci 
of dissatisfaction anywhere in the society and it must be able to act vigorous- 
ly to prevent them from becoming alternative centers of power. 

d) The Institutions of Public Opinion: The oligarchical regime presupposes 
a situation of feeble public opinion, and rudimentary institutions of public 
opinion. In regimes in which modernizing oligarchies accede to power, there 
is little tradition of enquiry, reporting and interpretation either in the press 
or in the institutions of higher education. What little there is can be sup- 
pressed without causing widespread or politically serious resentment. 

Coming into a situation of a very feeble flowering of autonomous civic 
and interest organizations, the oligarchical elite will have either to suppress 
them or organize them into para-governmental corporations, charged with 
responsibilities in the implementation of governmental policy, and with the 
privilege of demonstrating in favor of the government. 

e) The Civil Order: The modernizing oligarchical regime does not require 
civility from the population. Its very existence is called for and made pos- 
sible by the absence of civility. What it does require is assent and en- 
thusiasm. The oligarchical elite is usually populistic and it is therefore not 
indifferent to the public state of mind. It desires acclamation, the vociferous 
semblance of a unitary national will, manifested in plebiscites, demonstrations, 
processions, etc. Homogeneity of opinion is a desideratum of the modernizing 
oligarchy. 

For this, sectionalism and communalism must be reduced to a minimum. 
Traditional ties and practices must be minimized because they block the 
flow of sentiments towards symbols of the nation and the elite. 

The mobilized, unitary national will stands in place of public opinion. 
The elite deems that it will prosper best if there is no autonomous and di- 
rective public opinion and no organs of public opinion with aspirations or 
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pretences to independence. In a modernizing oligarchy, all intellectuals are 
expected to serve the national ideal enthusiastically, by singing its praises 
(and the praises of the elite), by applying their knowledge to the tasks the 
elite undertakes, and by instructing the populace in the virtues of the elite 
and its policies. 

In order for this state of intense mobilization of will to exist, there must 
be a widespread belief in the existence of a state of national emergency 
such as will justify heroic measures and call forth heroic actions. This 
usually entails emphasis on some external or internal enemy, the frustration 
of whose pernicious designs requires that complete national unity exist. 

It is evident that the new states have an inclination towards oligarchy; 
Pakistan, Sudan, United Arab Republic, Iraq have all gone in this direction 
from imperfect and unstable forms of political and tutelary democracy. It 
is also reasonable to believe that oligarchical regimes are capable of per- 
sistence; even though the particular group of persons who rule in an oligarchy 
might change by cooptation or forcible displacement, the oligarchical regime 
has a toughness which makes it resistant to efforts to replace it by another 
type of regime. The question however is whether modernizing oligarchical 
elites can succeed in their efforts to modernize their societies, to rule with 
stability and effectiveness and to mobilize the enthusiastic support of a 
politically impotent populace. 

The answer is equivocal. In some respects the oligarchical elites can advance 
the modernization of their societies. They can improve transportation and 
communications, they can reform land tenure and introduce irrigation schemes 
and other civil engineering improvements. It is more problematic whether 
they can modernize the rest of the economy, particularly industrial produc- 
tion. Military oligarchs do not have great entrepreneurial skill and they are 
not likely to be very sympathetic with private business entrepreneurs. Civilian 
oligarchs other than communists, are often, despite their modernizing protes- 
tations, tied up with traditional and conservative interests and are not so 
likely to take radical steps to modernize their economies or to encourage 
vigorous and unconventional private business enterprisers to do so. 

The modernization of the machinery of government and the establishment 
of public order definitely seem to lie within the capacities of modernizing 
oligarchies. They can reduce corruption in government—at least in the early 
period of their ascendancy—and they can, by their greater decisiveness, crush 
public disorders. But in the course of time, modernizing oligarchies must 
bow before the inheritance which they have received from the previous regime 
and the tensions which their own methods of ruling engender. 

Nor are oligarchical elites likely to be impressively stable in their in- 
cumbency of the seats of authority. In Iraq and in the Sudan, the military 
oligarchy has been in recurrent danger of violent displacement from other 
military cliques and from communists—in Iraq, from both together. In 
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Pakistan and in the United Arab Republic on the other hand, the oligarchies 
have maintained themselves in power without serious threats of displacement 
by conspiratorial groups. 

No oligarchy has yet succeeded in mobilizing the entire population behind 
its projects. It might overcome overt or organized centres of resistance 
but the enlistment of enthusiastic approval seems to be the key and aspiration 
of modernizing oligarchies—even more than it is the desire of other 
types of elite. Traditional attachments are tremendously resilient and al- 
though the external power of traditional authorities can be broken by 
oligarchies, there is no necessary correlation between this and the eliciting 
of a zealous affirmation of the modernizing oligarchical elite which sup- 
plants the traditional elite. 

The factors which impede the formation of a civil order also impede the 
emergence of the unitary collective will, such as is sought by oligarchies. 
Particularism and traditionality. which prevent the closure of the gap by 
civility also prevent its closure by propaganda or coercion. Nonetheless, a 
modernizing oligarchical regime is impelled to aggressive action against tra- 
ditional beliefs and practices. The existence of centers of dispersed authority, 
modern and especially traditional is intolerable to a modernizing oligarchy. 
It is a challenge which denies the claim of the oligarchy to mobilize the 
entire population on behalf of its modernizing program. 


D. Totalitarian Oligarchy 


Totalitarian oligarchy is oligarchy with democratic airs. It is moreover a 
form of oligarchy which has the advantages of a doctrine. The doctrine 
is the achievement of intellectuals who stand in an intellectual tradition and 
who have brought the doctrine to an elaborate condition. This is a consider- 
able advantage in the new states because it enables the party with the doctrine 
to attract to itself devoted educated persons, relentless in the pursuit of their 
goals in societies in which continuous purposiveness of effort is not common. 

It shares with oligarchy the fundamental feature of being ruled by a small 
clique which refuses to acknowledge the legitimacy of any aspirations outside 
those which are contained in its own decisions. Even more than the ordinary 
civilian or military modernizing oligarchy, which has no clearly defined 
doctrine but which lives on its own élan and enthusiasm, totalitarianism 
refuses to admit the legitimacy of public opposition. Whereas civilian and 
military modernizing obligarchy can, de facto, compromise, however uncom- 
fortably, with independent centers of power such as religious communities, 
kinship groups and even local territorial authorities and private property as 
long as they do not aspire to be influential in the public sphere, totalitarian 
oligarchy, in accordance with its doctrine, seeks to dominate every sphere 
of life and to annul every center of previously independent authority. A 
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totalitarian regime seeks to apply the oligarchical principle completely and 
unqualifiedly. 

The two main forms of totalitarianism in recent history are the Bolshevist 
and the traditionalist (German National Socialism, Italian Fascism, Japanese 
nationalism). In the new states, those who orient themselves towards a 
totalitarian model usually have the communist or Bolshevist model in mind. 
No new state has yet become communist, so the picture of totalitarian oli- 
garchy which we present will draw from doctrine rather than from practice. 
Unlike oligarchy, tutelary democracy and even political democracy, the com- 
munist model derives from a canonical literature. 


1. Components: Its main components are: a strong, well disciplined highly 
coherent elite, constituting a party, bound together internally and sealed off 
externally by common belief in an elaborate doctrine, and a strong sense, 
associated with the doctrine, of an historical mission of modernizing their 
country as part of a world-wide movement towards an ideal of modernity. 
The totalitarian model is dominated by a single party rather than a clique, 
with its own powerful bureaucracy, which controls the party and through 
the party, the bureaucracy of the state. The communist party possesses a 
monopoly of power and tolerates the independent existence of no other party; 
when it forms a “united party” with another party, it establishes a definite 
hegemony over its partner. 

The totalitarian model dispenses with parliamentary institutions altogether 
except for acclamatory and ceremonial purposes. Such parliaments as exist 
according to the totalitarian model, have neither initiating, revising, debating 
or advisory functions. The initiation of legislation and the energy for its 
execution are concentrated in the governing committee of the party. There 
are popular elections or plebiscites but they do not determine the composition 
of the elite nor do they have even the minimal mandatory significance. 

The rule of law is dispensed with and with it the independent judiciary 
as well as any idea of a law higher than the decisions of the elite of the 
party. This is particularly the case in “political” matters; in other spheres 
the rule of law or, at least, a customary practice tends to establish itself. 

There is no place for public opinion as an independent instance for the 
judgment of the policies of the party. In its stead is an intelligentsia which 
seeks to legitimate all party decisions and regards them as binding for its 
own creative work as well as for its work in propaganda and instruction. 
There are no autonomous civic or interest groups—only para-party organi- 
zations. 


2. Preconditions: a) The Coherence and Effectiveness of the Elite: The 
totalitarian elite is committed by its doctrine to large achievements. It has 
thus a more explicit measuring rod to remind it of its shortcomings, and is 
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driven to strain the resources of the economy and the society to attain an 
ideal of modernity far from the present situation. 

To do this while avoiding large scale public dissension, the totalitarian 
elite must keep a very firm grasp on the machinery of order. It must enforce 
very strict discipline within itself and particularly over the lines which connect 
it with the machinery of order. Only in this way can the leading personality 
and his surrounding clique avoid displacement within the elite and sub- 
version from the outside. 

b) The Practice and Acceptance of Opposition: More than any of the 
other alternative models which have a chance in the new states, the totalitarian 
oligarchy refuses to recognize the legitimacy or even (except post facto) the 
existence of opposition. Committing itself to the denial of opposition and 
yet by the strain which its modernizing program puts upon the country, 
necessarily arousing resentment through the society, there is a permanent 
danger that any intra-elite opposition will be subversive of the actually 
dominant clique. The incumbent clique must therefore be capable of con- 
ciliating some of the opposition which might otherwise become too pro- 
nounced and of paralyzing other opposition within the elite, by breaking up 
its coherence, by destroying or degrading its leaders, and by intimidating 
its followers. 

c) The Machinery of Authority: An elite which imposes such heroic 
demands must be capable of ruthless action to enforce them. To enforce 
them, it requires a vast administrative apparatus. Since this apparatus, which 
will suffer from gigantism, overcentralization and the pressure of urgency and 
overwork will tend to be inefficient, it will require supplementary controls, 
such as party supervision over the governmental bureaucracy. 

Partly to control this bureaucracy, partly to control the citizenry, partly 
to control the elite itself (outside the governing clique) an elaborate, dense 
and intense police apparatus is a necessity for such a regime. The rule of 
law will naturally have a very fitful existence in such a regime; there will 
be no independence of the judiciary in cases which might in some way 
involve political considerations, i.e., cases which in any way could be inter- 
preted as affecting the security of the state in the broadest sense, or the 
integrity of the ideology which is associated with the state. 

d) The Institutions of Public Opinion: The police being the chief organ 
for the reception of public opinion in the totalitarian regimes, and suppres- 
sion being the chief response, the popular will is denied the right of expres- 
sion. Nonetheless, totalitarian oligarchies are populistic and they therefore 
are impelled to claim widespread popular support for their policies. To a 
far greater degree than in other types of oligarchy, the totalitarian model 
requires the allegation of a unanimous affirmation of party decisions, arising 
from the alleged unity of interests of the population as a whole and the party. 

Totalitarian elites are committed by their nature and their doctrines to 
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the homogeneity of their societies. They will be even more distrustful of 
traditional elites and the practices of traditional authorities than any of the 
other types of modernizing elites. 

There will therefore be a widely ramified machinery of organization, pro- 
paganda and concern penetrating into every sphere of life, repressing diver- 
gences, real, incipient and apparent, wherever it believes it discerns them 
and ready to apply force to a degree vastly incommensurate with the magni- 
tude of the threat to its security. 

In order to maintain and justify the state of mobilization, the totalitarian 
oligarchy must live in a situation of crisis or must allege that it does so. 
The elite’s policy of imposing heroic demands on the society, in its turn, 
generates recurrent crises. 

e) The Civil Order: Much more than the civilian and military modernizing 
oligarchies, the totalitarian elite through its doctrine demands a thorough- 
going mobilization of the wills of individuals behind the policies of the party. 
The mobilization in theory proceeds to the point at which individuality and 
every private interest and concern ceases to exist. Civility has no occasion 
for birth in such a society; its place is taken by unity. The polity would 
become not just congruous with society—the requirement for political society 
—but identical with it and superior to it. Moreover, the identity will be, 
according to the totalitarian model, unilateral, i.e., the society will take all 
its lineaments from the polity: the polity will take none from the society. 
The result will be not a “political society” but an “ideological society.” 

The chances for a totalitarian oligarchy to be established in a new state 
are good. The model is one which is attractive to many intellectuals because 
it offers the prospect of rapid progress, because it offers opportunities for 
intellectuals to contribute to that progress and because it promises to sweep 
away both the regime run by “corrupt” politicians and business men and 
the traditional order which that regime tolerates. 

The chances of a totalitarian oligarchy to carry out its program in a new 
state, once it accedes to power, seem less favorable. Although a totalitarian 
elite could enforce a greater rate of savings and investment in countries as 
poor as most of the new states, that rate would not be so much greater than 
what a vigorous elite in a tutelary or political democracy or a modernizing 
military oligarchy could enforce. It would undoubtedly take less account 
of vested interests and it could proceed more directly to its goal. In doing 
so, however, it would create a great deal of alienation and active hostility. 
To cope with this it would require an extremely elaborate and efficient 
machinery of intelligence and repression. For this purpose it would require 
an administrative skill which most of the new states cannot yet muster. One 
of the reasons for their backwardness is their deficiency in administrative 
skill and it is unlikely that a totalitarian oligarchy could remedy this lack 
any better than any other type of modernizing regime. 
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Yet, if the mass of the population could not be coerced, then the modern- 
izing program would be endangered, and with this would come disharmony 
within the elite and unrest in the population. Moreover traditional orders 
being what they are, the totalitarian elite could not call forth from the 
population the unitary will which they need for their own self-legitimation. 
Particularistic loyalties can be suppressed but they cannot be eradicated by 
drastic methods and the effort to eradicate them could only arouse obstruc- 
tions. Furthermore, many of these particularistic loyalties would find their 
way into the totalitarian oligarchy and would cause the same impediments 
to the formation of a modern regime that they cause in the alternatives to 
totalitarian oligarchy. 


E. Traditional Oligarchy 


The new states, whatever their earlier history, have had no recent experience 
of iatger scale bureaucratic, traditional oligarchies. The traditional oligar- 
chical elements which have survived into the present century have crippled 
and dwarfed existence, under the toleration of foreign rulers. They have 
not drawn the affections of the modern sectors of their society, and in con- 
sequence, a traditional structure of government appeals only to a small 
minority of those active in the public life of the new states. Although there 
is much sympathy and often active partisanship for the traditional culture, 
few would care to see an entirely traditional order maintained. There is too 
much belief in the desirability of a strong, vigorously modernizing state, quite 
highly centralized and actively interventionist for the traditional state to 
find many proponents. 

Traditional oligarchy is not therefore an alternative which has much chance 
to gain the ascendancy in any new state once it has embarked on a modern- 
izing course, and it does not have much more chance to survive in those new 
states where it is now in the ascendancy. Nonetheless, below the surface 
of deliberate choice, traditional oligarchy is powerfully magnetic. In almost 
every type of regime established in the new states, some traces of traditional 
oligarchy will be found because it is the proper polity of the traditional so- 
ciety which the modernizing elites inherit. Just as the traditional social order 
cannot be completely eradicated, so the traditional political order will infuse 
some of its ethos into any modern regime which succeeds it. 


1. Traditional oligarchy rests on a firm dynastic constitution, buttressed 
by traditional religious beliefs. The ruler may be provided entirely on the 
basis of kinship or by a combination of kinship and choice by those qualified 
by kinship to participate in the process of selection. The ruler is surrounded 
by a palace-retinue or court, consisting of persons who, through kinship or 
traditional clientage or through talent and the appearance of devotion to the 
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ruler’s cause, are accepted by him. The ruler’s counsellors are selected on 
the basis of kinship and personal choice. 

Since there is little new legislation in traditional oligarchies, there is no 
need for a legislative body. New laws will be initiated by the ruler and his 
advisors. Since the traditional oligarchical regime undertakes few activities, 
its civil service will be restricted in size, and selected and maintained as a 
household retinue rather than as a bureaucratic apparatus. 

The oligarchical regime having only a rudimentary apparatus of adminis- 
tration, it will be unable to undertake large tasks, or to cope with major emer- 
gencies. Its machinery of order will be capable only of dealing with small 
groups of dissidents or scattered dangerous individuals. 

Local kinship or territorial groups will exercise a large amount of power 
independently of the central government in a traditional oligarchy, main- 
taining their own fiscal machinery, their own machinery of order, their owa 
judiciary. This is necessary for a traditional oligarchical order, regardless 
of whether it is a centralized bureaucracy or a feudal regime. 

Public opinion in the sense of legitimate, openly critical, discussion of 
governmental action and inaction is absent. There might well be discussion 
within the court, and between the ruler and his counselors, as well as dis- 
cussion with local powers. Popular participation in discussion of issues 
with a scope wider than the village, is not expected. 


2. Preconditions: a) Coherence and Effectiveness of the Elite: The elite 
will make little or no effort to modernize the country economically, education- 
ally or politically. Rather it will do the opposite. Should it attempt to do 
so it will find its apparatus inadequate. Should it attempt to create the 
necessary apparatus, it will undermine its own traditional oligarchical nature. 

b) The Practice and Acceptance of Opposition: The traditional regime 
being rather loose, divergent tendencies will not necessarily be oppositional 
or subversive. Traditional conciliar mechanisms for the resolution of con- 
flict will be adequate for normal disagreements within the elite. The conflicts 
which might arise if modernized policies are pursued would be too great 
for the existing apparatus for the resolution of conflict. Opposition would 
begin to manifest itself outside the circles and scope for which the conciliar 
mechanisms would be adequate. 

c) Machinery of Authority: Demands for economic, educational or political 
modernization outside the ruling elite are either so slight as to be insignificant 
or can be controlled by the existing machinery of order. That machinery 
itself being rather rudimentary, the problems with which it must deal must 
be easily manageable if the order is not to be subverted. Where the demands 
for modernization became more forceful, the regime must be transformed 
or supplanted. 

d) The Institutions of Public Opinion: Traditional oligarchy is incompatible 
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with a modern intelligentsia and modern educational institutions (secondary 
schools and colleges), which might produce students and graduates who would 
become significant factors in public life. It presupposes the ascendancy of 
specialists in sacred texts and in the performance of rituals, and at the basis 
of this, a stability of religious beliefs. 

The country must be sufficiently “un-urbanized”, so there will not emerge 
in the towns a large group of young men detached from their families. The 
“urban mob” although occasionally an instrument for the extermination of 
dissidence is an extremely unmanageable tool. It can be just as destructive 
of traditional oligarchy as of other regimes. 

e) The Civil Order: The traditional oligarchy presupposes a civilly in- 
different population which will be unorganized outside the traditional tribal 
and local territorial structures. 

A modern “infra-structure” would be subversive of a traditional oligarchy 
partly because it would be in. constant conflict with the anti-rationalism of 
the traditional elite. It would, furthermore, come into conflict with the 
traditional feudal 9nd kinship structure on which the traditional oligarchy 
depends for its s: .ort. 

By the primitive methods available to them for transportation and commu- 
nication as well as by virtue of their archaic fiscal procedures they tend to- 
wards decentralization (even if nominally absolutistic). Moreover, the struc- 
tures of feudal authority and kinship make for decentralization of power. 

In practically every respect a traditional oligarchy is unsuited for moderni- 
zation. To become modern means to renounce its own nature and the ventur- 
ing upon a course of modernization in such a regime can only be the decision 
of the ruler himself who decides that he is ready to jettison much of what 
he has inherited. Such a possibility definitely does exist however. A ruler 
might indeed decide on the modernization of his regime and he might be 
able to carry it out as long as his legitimacy is so unquestioned that even his 
anti-traditional decisions are accepted by his retainers and subjects. In the 
end, the result would be one in which the traditional regime would survive 
only interstitially and vestigially. 

The vestigial survival of traditional oligarchy would be characteristic not 
only of regimes modernized by traditional rulers but by modern elites as 
well. The traditional order in the new states is too deeply rooted to be ex- 
tirpated, even by the most repressive measures. It will constantly reassert 
itself in the most modernized bureaucratic structures, in modernized party 
systems and in the political conceptions of modern intellectual and political 
elites. 


F. Addendum on Traditionalistic and Theocratic Oligarchies 


A traditional regime appears to have the least chance of any of those con- 
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sidered here. Much more probable is a traditionalistic, revivalist regime which 
while purporting to embody and enforce traditional beliefs and practices, 


actually destroys the traditional structure of government and replaces it by 


an oligarchical constitution. The traditionalistic oligarchy would seem to be 
resolutely opposed to modernity, and its legitimacy is sought on the grounds 
that it protects traditional culture from erosion by modernity. Since however 
it would be charismatic in its instigation and oligarchical in organization, it 
would not leave much of the looseness of the traditional system intact. 

Yet, traditionalism in the twentieth century has almost always been na- 
tionalistic. It has been concerned not merely with the rightness of inherited 
practices and beliefs but equally with their superior rightness in comparison 
with practices and beliefs which have arisen more recently or which have 
been acquired from abroad, usually from the West. It has been concerned 
to show that whereas the modern practices and beliefs have enfeebled the 
collectivity, the revival of the “traditional” ones would make it strong. But 
to be strong it has been regarded as necessary not only to espouse the virtue 
of past practices and beliefs but also to acquire certain of the practices 
of modernity which would render the collectivity strong in relation to other 
collectivities. Modern technology, and not least modern military technology, 
is thus a necessary part of the program of traditionalistic oligarchy. 

To modernize technology and administration involves setting into motion 
processes which are inimical to traditionalism. It means creating a modern 
intelligentsia which would not be easily assimilated in any modernizing tra- 
ditionalistic regime. It would not be ready to resign itself to the ascendancy 
of a traditionalistic religious elite; its collaboration would be more reluctant 
and its resistance inevitable. A traditionalistic regime in the present age 
would therefore be inevitably unstable. 

But could a new religion, arising as great religions have in the past, out 
of the turmoil and tension of a breaking social order, produce a morale and 
a will to become a strong modern nation? An intense religious renewal, not 
just an admiration for past glories, might well create a society of heroic 
warriors, a new asceticism and a devotion to a better order of life. Could 
it however do so while retaining the irreducible minimum of rationalism 
necessary for modern technology and modern administration as well as the 
hedonism which is ultimately implicit in the desire for modern economic 
progress. The creativity of great religious genius, any great creativity in 
fact, lies in the production of something new and unforeseen. So, the possi- 
bility of a great and fundamental religious renewal which would impel the 
new states towards modernity is even more deeply hidden in uncertainty than 
the other possibilities which fall within more secular categories of analysis. 
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IV. CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


No new state will modernize itself in the present century without an elite 
with force of character and intelligence. No new state can modernize itself 
and remain or become liberal and democratic without an elite of force of 
character, intelligence and high moral qualities. 

The path towards modernization is uncertain, the arrival uncertain. But 
the point at which the journey started is no longer tenable, either. The new 
state might never succeed in becoming modern, but it will be unable to return 
to a traditional society or polity. A state which in any minimal way enters 
on the road toward modernity through the organization of a modern army or 
through the establishment of modern intermediate and higher educational 
institutions has irreversibly turned its back on the traditional oligarchical 
alternative. The impatience of the technically trained and professionally 
formed young officers with the slovenliness and corruption of the regime of 
traditional oligarchy, with its combination of indolent oligarchy and mass 
apathy and poverty, will sooner or later seek to subvert the ancien régime 
and to replace it by a modernizing oligarchy (with or without liberal-consti- 
tutional appurtenances). The students and graduates of modern higher edu- 
cational institutions, however poor their intellectual quality, superimpose 
ideas of modernity on adolescent rebellion against a repressive traditional 
and oligarchical society. If, as is often the case, the economy is too poor 
to find posts for them in the appropriate tertiary occupations, then they 
dominate “public opinion” and become the agents of an incessant turbulence, 
which no mixture of traditionality and oligarchy can withstand. 

It is easier not to go back than to go forward. Going forward requires the 
closing of the gap. There can be no modern society in which there is not a 
greater measure of active unity between the mass of the society and its 
leaders than exists today in any of the new states. At present, the new states 
are extremely heterogeneous ethnically and culturally; particularistic religious 
traditions are powerful among them and kinship and stratification make for 
narrow loyalties; nationalism on the other hand, tends to be enthusiastic and 
dynamic rather than civil. Nearly all the new states confront a vastly pre- 
ponderant peasant majority which, if it is not apathetic and withdrawn into 
its own parochial life, is quietly or actively resistant against the efforts to 
render it “modern”. 

The closing of this gap between the modernizing elite and the mass of the 
population is the prerequisite of the creation of a political society, of a society 
which is modern not only in its economy and administration but in its moral 
order as well. 

Oligarchical regimes can sustain the reality of the gap more easily than 
the regime of political democracy because their concentration of initiative in 
the elite demands little but acclamation from the mass and that can be 
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fabricated on demand. The actual closure of the gap probably can occur 
only in a regime of civilian rule, representative institutions and public liber- 
‘ties; the movement towards the closure of the gap can probably occur only 
in some variant of tutelary democracy, which can take the form of either 
political democracy or a modernizing oligarchy. The regime of civilian rule, 
public liberties and representative government is a regime built around a 
wide diffusion of initiative and independence of action and judgment. The 
traditional order entails the concentration or utter absence of initiative and 
independence of judgment and action, and in this it is at one with oligarchy. 
This would appear to make the survival or emergence of political democracy 
less probable than of oligarchy. Oligarchy is more compatible with the 
traditional order because it can sustain the gap more conveniently than de- 
mocracy. Political democracy is in many respects discontinuous with the 
substantive content of the traditions, i.e., with what these traditions transmit. 
The much larger amount of voluntary assent and widely dispersed initiative 
which the regime of representative government and public liberties requires 
will not be so easily forthcoming in the new states. 

The political virtues required for oligarchy are fewer and less demanding 
on the individual moral and intellectual powers of a considerable part of 
the population. Oligarchy depends to a much larger extent than democracy 
on the ability of the elite to use organized coercion where necessary; it can 
stand and even benefit from apathy in other spheres and at other times. But, 
on the other hand, a modernizing oligarchy, nationalistic in outlook, re- 
quires for its self-legitimation, a unitary public will which can be activated 
at the command of the elite. It is doubtful whether this can be produced by 
the means available to any known oligarchy. 

Totalitarianism depends on organized force at the center and enthusiastic 
conformity in untraditional practices in the rest of the society. There is 
no reason to believe that a totalitarian oligarchy can create this social unity 
any better than any other type of regime. It can undoubtedly create the 
audible appearance of unity better than a more democratic — but it 
cannot do any better in the creation of the reality. 

The present low level of the development of individuality in the new 
states is more congenial to oligarchical than to democratic regimes. Oli- 
garchical regimes, which aspire to an enthusiastic mobilization of wills 
purporting to express the national will, gain the further benefit of the not 
uncommon conversion phenomenon of the leap from the pre-individual con- 
dition of primordiality to the trans-individual condition of extreme nation- 
alism. On the other hand, oligarchical regimes which affront the sense of 
integrity of kinship and local territorial groups through an attempt to coerce 
them into an ostensible state of enthusiastic mobilization, simultaneously 
generate a withdrawal from national symbols and thus enlarge and stabilize 
the gap. 
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Democratic regimes have more likelihood of arousing individuality and 
they have more to gain from it than any of the oligarchical alternatives. 

In the long run only a regime of representative institutions and public 
liberties can cure the oppositional mentality while avoiding withdrawal into 
apathy. 

The oppositional mentality is, however, more inimical to the regime of 
political democracy and the regime of tutelary democracy than it is to oli- 
garchical regimes. The latter can suppress the oppositional mentality in ac- 
cordance with their own inherent constitutions whereas democratic regimes 
cannot do so with the same constitutional ease. The burden for the trans- 
formation rests upon the elite; its chances for success rest on its capacity for 
self-restraint and its effectiveness in legitimating itself through modernizing 
achievement, through a due respect for the claims of traditional beliefs and 
through its recruitment of a stratum of intellectuals of intermediate level who 
can reinterpret traditional beliefs, adapt them to modern needs and translate 
them into a modern idiom. 

Are such elites now in existence? 

Almost every new state, except India, Ghana, Nigeria, Tunisia and the 
Sudan is defective in its civil service. All except India, and possibly Nigeria 
lack an ample corps of politicians with devotion to parliamentary institu- 
tions and skill in working in them.. Of those with substantial indigenous 
armies, only India has succeeded in inculcating the army with civil loyalty, 
or in maintaining the tradition formed during foreign rule. 

India with its large, relatively well-educated middle class, its very com- 
petent higher civil service, the established and unquestioned ascendancy of 
the civil arm of government over the military arm, the development of a 
small—perhaps too small—corps of politicians devoted to parliamentary 
procedures and not least the existence of a rudimentary political society has 
the best chance of any new state to stabilize its present regime of civilian 
rule, representative institutions and public liberties. It too will have to make 
some compromises with tutelary democracy. 

But even the country with the best chance will probably not succeed in 
attaining the level set by the model it holds before itself. No state ever does; 
not even the most successful. In the new states of Asia and Africa the 
chances of realizing any of the models which took form in other cultures and 
under different economic and social conditions seem to be even less. 

The chances of any oligarchical alternatives to fulfill themselves in the 
new states are not unqualifiedly good. At the extreme, they demand some- 
thing which is most unlikely to be realized, namely, a high degree of mobili- 
zation of wills around a single set of symbols, great exertion and great effi- 
ciency. Even if they would be satisfied with the restricted and more realistic 
program of totalitarian oligarchy according to which they will settle for 
coerced order, the security of their power and rapid economic development, 
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they are likely to be disappointed. The efficiency, on which the aspirants to 
the establishment of a totalitarian oligarchy pride themselves, is likely to 
‘encounter great obstacles at every level of the society and ruthlessness will 
be no substitute for it. They might create an impression of overcoming in- 
discipline by suppressing the organs through which it can be expressed but 
that does not mean that it will be replaced by efficient action on behalf of 
the goals set by the regime. 

In a sense, the regimes of political and tutelary democracy which seem 
to demand so much from men really offer a more realistic settlement with the 
only slowly tractable realities of the traditional societies of the new states. 
If democracy can be understood in a partial sense, in which representative 
institutions function limpingly—even more limpingly than in the West— 
and public liberties are maintained, it is entirely possible that some form 
of democracy has, in the long run, the best chance to survive among the 
alternative models. But even then it will in the coming decades have to 
make significant concessions to the “gap” and it will be able to survive only if 
the elite has a very powerful will to be democratic—only, i.e., if the elite is 
willing to be the teacher and parent of democracy in a society which by its 
nature does not incline in that direction. ; 

The alternatives are disorderly oligarchies, each promising and aspiring to 
maintain order and to modernize, but doing so only by sweeping the disorder 
temporarily into a box from which it recurrently springs out in full strength. 
The totalitarian oligarchy by the ruthlessness of its elite and by the vigor 
of its party machine as well as by the organizational and material aid which 
it would get from the Soviet Union, would appear to have the best chance to 
maintain itself, once it gets into power. But it too would have to compromise 
markedly with the human materials which traditional society gives it. It 
could build monuments and suppress open dissatisfaction but it could not 
realize its ideal. 

None of the alternatives as they were presented in this paper, or as their 
proponents in the new states think of them, has much chance to be fully 
realized as presented or conceived. There is a large realm of disorder be- 
tween traditionality and modernity, in which in the midst of sloth and 
squalor, occasional outbursts of progressive action occur. In the compromises 
which reality will impose in the struggle between tradition and modernity, 
this third or middle possibility will undoubtedly intrude in a prominent way. 

Our effort to understand the prospects of the new states will neglect, to 
its regret, the experience of the Latin-American states since their sovereign 
establishment. But it should also be remembered that the new states of Africa 
and Asia exist in a period of more rapid communications, and also at a time 
when the images of the Western democracies and the Soviet Union are more 
forcibly and vividly impressed on the minds of intellectuals in the new states 
than the liberal constitutional models of Europe were in the minds of those 
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who created the then new states of Latin America. 

There is no straight and easy road to the city of modernity. Whatever the 
road chosen, there will be many marshes and wastes on either side and many 
wrecked aspirations will lie there, rusting and gathering dust. And those 
who arrive at the city, will discover it to be quite different from the destination 
which they and their ancestors originally sought. 
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SIENESE SOCIETY IN THE RENAISSANCE 


The traditional explanations of Italy’s post-Renaissance decline are almost 
too well-known to bear repeating: northern economic competition, the opening 
of new trade routes bypassing the Mediterranean, the French and Spanish 
invasions and eventual Spanish domination of much of the peninsula, and 
so on. There is no doubt they were of significance. But explicit in all of 
them are “foreign” influences of one sort or another: Italy is pictured as 
simply an unwilling but helpless victim of the rise of the European nation- 
states. It is suggested that the northern Italian states also posessed within 
themselves the seeds of decline. Inherent in their economy, in the structure 
of their society, and in their political institutions were forces which, together 
with forces from outside, shaped the character of post-Renaissance Italy. 
It is suggested further that these forces were discernible in many states by 
the end of the fifteenth century. 

A description of northern Italy about 1500 might run as follows, keeping 
in mind that each state’s experience was unique: under middle class aegis, 
monarchical or quasi-oligarchic governments were everywhere being strength- 
ened, as class conflicts and party rivalries of an earlier time gave way to 
relative civic peace; commerce, industry, and banking were beginning to 
decline, and dependence on agriculture was increasing, not alone for social 
advantage or for the investment opportunity it offered, but as the one truly 
stable source of income; and the now firmly-established middle classes were 
being transformed into a new rural-urban aristocracy, one possessing a 
curious resemblance to the petty feudal aristocracy the middle classes had 
displaced two and a half centuries before. This description is but a hypo- 
thesis. Parts of it are accepted by some historians,’ but details to confirm 
or deny it as a whole are lacking. What are necessary—and conspicuously 
missing—are studies of particular states, for no truly valid generalization is 
possible without a great deal more specific information. The study of Siena 
that follows is an attempt to supply a small part of that information. The 
author hopes it may stimulate other such studies. 

Perhaps the most revealing aspect of Sienese history at the end of the 


1 See, for example, Luigi Simeoni, Le Signorie, 1313-1559 (Milan, 1950), I, 372-389. 
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fifteenth century, and therefore the main subject of this study, is the structure 
of Sienese society, or, more precisely, the character of the group which exer- 
cised political power. If one understands this group, its origins and develop- 
ment, how it influenced and was influenced by economics and politics, and 
what final form it assumed, one understands much of what is significant 
about the Sienese economy and governmental institutions as well. 

Siena’s ruling group was the heir of several distinct socio-economic classes. 
The first of these in point of time was the petty nobility that governed the 
city until the mid-thirteenth century. Most of these “Gentiluomini,” as they 
were called, had urban economic attachments,? but socially and politically 
were the bitter rivals of the upper-middle-class commoners who unseated 
them. These commoners, who were rich merchant-industrialists and bankers, 
members of the arte della mercanza and arte della lana, succeeded in establish- 
ing an effective oligarchy soon after 1270.3 They were known politically as 
“Nove,” after the number of signori sitting in their chief executive magis- 
trature. Toward the middle of the fourteenth century, Siena’s economy 
declined, chiefly the result of bank failures, and the Nove’s authority de- 
clined along with it. A revolution in 1355 brought a government of middle- 
middle-class citizens: judges, notaries, and physicians.5 This government 
ruled Siena fourteen years. Its institutional structure was built around the 
guilds, but control apparently devolved on the higher guilds (excepting of 
course the Nove’s guilds) through a complex system of electoral manipulation. 
The arti minori, to use a roughly equivalent Florentine term, seem to have 
been excluded. 

In 1368-69, the lower guildsmen rebelled in their turn and set up a 
government which shut out both the Nove and the “Dodici,” as the higher 
guildsmen were soon called, again after the number of signori in their 
executive magistrature.6 A contemporary chronicler describes the revo- 
lutionaries as “all artisans,’? and their success undoubtedly represented the 
furthest advance of Sienese “democracy.” They were no proletarians, how- 
ever—it remained for those unfortunates to stage an abortive uprising in 


2 The Sienese archivists in their recent Inventario ([Rome, 1952], II, 218) note that all 
the “great signorial families were engaged in commerce.” 

3 J. Luchaire, Le statut des Neuf Gouverneurs et Défenseurs de la Comune de Sienne 
(Rome, 1901), pp. 30-3; J. Luchaire, Documenti per la storia dei revolgimenti politici 
del Comune di Siena dal 1354 al 1369... (Lyons, 1906), p. xxv. 

4 Luchaire, Documenti per la storia . . ., pp. Xxvii-xxviii. 

5 On this revolution see Luchaire, Documenti per la storia ..., and especially P. Rossi, 
“Carlo IV Lussemburgo e la Republica di Siena (1355-69). I, La prima discesa di Carlo IV 
in Italia e la caduta del governo del Nove,” Bullettino senese di storia patria, n.s., 1 (1930). 
6 On the revolution of 1638-69 see Luchaire, op. cit., and P. Rossi, “Carlo IV di Lussem- 
burgo e la Republica di Siena (1355-1369). II, Le seconda discesa di Carlo IV in Italia 
e la caduta del governo dei Dodici,” Bullettino Senese di storia patria, n.s. I (1930). 

7 Cronica di Paolo di Tommaso Mantauri in ©. Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores 
(new ed., Bologna, 1939), XV, Part VI, 709. 
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1371—but shopkeepers and craftsmen of the lower-middle class.° Like their 
predecessors, they were not adverse to exclusivism in forming their govern- 
ment, ignoring not only the Nove and Dodici but also a large segment of 
artisans of approximately their own economic and social status.® Still an- 
other revolution was necessary to assure that all Siena’s middle classes would. 
have a chance to rule. 

With this last revolution, which took place in 1385, something new oc- 
curred: a coalition of Nove, Dodici, “Riformatori’” (so the governors of 
1369 to 1385 were called), and the previously unenfranchised artisans, shortly 
to become known as “Popolari’; in other words, all three of the middle 
classes. None had been able to dominate the others. Coalition had come, 
therefore, not through an outburst of magnanimity on the part of the former 
rivals—but simply through their recognition of reality. Failure to cooperate 
would end in chaos and perhaps in conquest and tyranny. 

With coalition began a gradual but profound change in the character of 
these middle classes. This change resulted from two important developments 
during the fifteenth century, one political and the other economic. The 
government during this period remained a coalition, usually of the Nove, 
heirs of the upper-middle class tradition, and the Riformatori and Popolari, 
lower-middle class in origin. The Gentiluomini, excluded from politics since 
the mid-thirteenth century, were awarded an occasional crumb,'* while the 
middle-middle class Dodici received nothing, having ostracised themselves 
by an unsuccessful attempt to upset the coalition in 1403.1! These five groups, 
Gentiluomini, Nove, Dodici, Riformatori, and Popolari, were quickly in- 
stitutionalized. Known contemporaneously as monti or ordini, they took on 
the character of parties. Discord, like the plague, was always just beneath 
the surface, but major revolution was avoided between 1403 and 1480. New 
institutions evolved slowly, perhaps imperceptibly to an observer, as the 
essentially medieval machinery of government was transformed into some- 
thing more modern. The Balia, for example, although theoretically an all- 
powerful but only an occasionally appointed magistrature, by 1500 was 
permanent and had effectively taken over legislative and executive authority 
from the older magistratures and councils. Composed of the coalition’s 
elder statesmen, and endowed with extraordinary powers in both domestic 
and foreign affairs, this magistrature represented a kind of compromise be- 


8 On the proletarian uprising see N. Rodolico, La democrazia fiorentina nel suo tramonto 
(Bologna, 1905), pp. 101-112. : 

® VV. Petroni, Le antiche famiglie che ressero la Republica e lo “Stato Senese” (Siena, 
1949), p. 6. 

10 OQ. Malavolti, Historia... de’ Senese... (Venice, 1959), II, 194 bis. Between 1459 
and 1464, a single Gentiluomo was allowed to sit in the chief magistrature. This concession 
was made at the ‘urgent request of Pope Pius II, whose family were Sienese nobles, and 
was withdrawn on the Pope’s death; see the Sienese archivists’ Jnventario, I, p. 178. 

11 Malavolti, II, p. 194. 
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tween medieval corporatism and modern monarchy, and with it the Sienese 
escaped both anarchy and tyranny.’ 

Meanwhile, the character of the five parties was changing too. These 
parties became, with the establishment of the coalition government, the 
agencies through which the citizenry won political recognition. But during 
the course of the fifteenth century, they became far more than that: member- 
ship in one or another of them became a virtual prerequisite to full citizen- 
ship, and membership, along with full citizenship, became hereditary. 

These two facts, the dependence of political rights on party membership 
and the latter’s hereditary character, so simple yet so basic to an under- 
standing of Sienese society in the later republican period, were almost never 
expressed in so many words by the Sienese themselves; they were a part of 
Siena’s way of life.** But they may be fairly easily demonstrated. Through- 
out this period, and despite the emergence of the Balia, the Concistoro re- 
mained in name the supreme executive organ of the government. Its seats 
could be filled by the election of non-party members, and with election ap- 
parently admission to a party came automatically. When the coalition govern- 
ment was new and the parties younger, outsiders were frequently elected 
and thereby gained party membership. The Riformatori and Popolari, the 
“mass” parties, in particular welcomed new men. Between 1385 and 1425, 
some seventy-six achieved status in this way. But as the years advanced, 
the attitude of the governors changed; time and civic peace altered the old 


12 There has been little examination and analysis of the institution of balie in Italian 


medieval and Renaissance government, although their importance is generally recognized. 
Most revealing are A. Anzilotti’s caustic and condemnatory comments on the Florentine 
balia in the fifteenth century in “Per la storia delle signorie e del diritto pubblico italiano 
del Rinascimento” Movimenti e contrasti per l’unita italiana [Bari, 1930], pp. 25-26, and 
La crisi costituzionale della Republica fiorentina (Florence, 1912), pp. 26-27, although 
they might not apply to other places. Unfortunately the most thorough work on a single 
city is unpublished: V. Petroni, // magistrato di Balia nella Repubblica di Siena (thesis for 
laureate in the history of Roman law in the Universita degli Studi di Siena, academic 
year 1945-56). 

13 Nor have historians expressed them. The Sienese archivists (Inventario, I, 267) make 
note only of the payment of the real and personal property tax as the requirement for 
“full civil and political rights.” C. Falletti-Fossati grants a certain importance to party 
membership, but fails to emphasize its hereditary character; see “Principali cause della 
caduta della Repubblica senese,” Atti della R. Accadamia dei Fisiocritici di Siena, 3, 11 
(Siena, 1879), pp. 90, 91. Ferdinand Schevill shrewdly perceives the aspect of “caste” 
attached to the parties, but draws no particular conclusions from it; see Siena, the Story 
of a Mediaeval Commune (New York, 1909, p. 216. The near-contemporary Donato 
Giannotti is aware of the hereditary character of political rights, but apparently not of 
the connection between those rights and party membership, when he writes: “Non dico 
futti gli abitanti della terra, ma tutti quelli che hanno grado; cioé che hanno acquistati, 
0 eglino o gli antichi loro, faculta d’ottenere i magistrati; e in somma che sono participes 
imperandi et parendi”; see “Discorso sopra il riordinare la repubblica di Siena, “Opere 
politiche e litterarie, ed. F. 1. Polidori (Florence, 1850), I. p. 351. 

14 A, Aurieri, Raccolta di notizie riguardante le famiglie nobili di Siena... (MS of 
mid-19th Century, found in the Archivio di Stato di Siena ** A. 15), passim. 
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openhandedness. They drew their ranks closer, no doubt coming to think 
of themselves as persons set apart from the rest of the population, as 
persons born to rule. More and more, sons and nephews, party members 
by birth, followed their fathers and uncles into office. The number of out- 
siders who entered politics shrank; between 1440 and 1480, only twenty- 
one new names were set down in the records of the Concistoro and thus only 
twenty-one new men became party members. 

In February 1494, this trend was climaxed by an edict of the Balia es- 
tablishing that “the government [reggimento] of the city of Siena is and 
will be” composed of members of the five parties and their descendents." 
This edict directed that a “book in parchment” be inscribed with the names 
of persons fulfilling this qualification.17 These were the “Regents,” from 
among whom the lists for election to the Concistoro would be chosen. A 
situation that had obtained in fact if not in law for many years was thereby 
given formal legal recognition. 

Thus a political artistocracy had grown up in Siena by the end of the 
fifteenth century. Although demographic estimates would indicate it to be 
a rather large segment of the total population,’* it was tightly restrictive. 
Its members, while frequently at odds among themselves, were jealous of 
their privileges and firmly united to preserve them against encroachment 
from outside. In other words, the political aristocracy had a common interest 
which overrode all others, and which tended to break down the class barriers 
of a hundred to a hundred and fifty years before. 

Perhaps even more important in breaking down those barriers was the 
peculiar nature of Siena’s economy at the end of the fifteenth century. By 
that time, the flourishing commerce and industry that had bred classes and 
set them against each other was long gone. Prevented by circumstances from 
rebuilding it, the Sienese middle classes had turned instead to the land. And 
the land became their principal source of income.'® This is the firm con- 
clusion one draws from an examination of a representative sample of the 


15 Ibid. 

16 Archivio di Stato di Siena, Balia, Deliberazioni, 37, Feb. 7, 1493 [1494], p. 90 bis. 
This edict was reaffirmed and expanded in late 1497. 

17 Ibid., p. 91. 

18 Perhaps one in every two adult males possessed political rights, an estimate based 
partly on fact and partly on guesswork. The population at this time was about 13,000; 
see G. Pardi, “La populazione di Siena e del territorio senese attraverso i secoli, I, la 
citta,” Bullettino senese di storie patria, XXX [1923], {Il; and K. J. Beloch, Bevélkerungs- 
geschichte italiens (Berlin, 1937-39), II, 151. Considering family size in those days, 
probably 4,000 men were eligible for politics. In 1498, 1,180 names were listed as 
having sat in the Concistoro (ASS, Balia, Deliberazioni, 40, Jan. 4, 1497 [1498], p. 110). 
At least that many party members had not enjoyed the honor, which would bring the 
total to over 2,000. 

19 The Sienese apparently began buying land as early as the thirteenh century; see 
U. G. Mondolfo, I/ Popolus a Siena nella vita della citta e nel governo del comune fino 
alla riforma antimagnetzia del 1277 (Genoa, 1911), pp. 22-23. 
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reports on which was based the Lira, Siena’s real and personal property tax. 
These reports, called “denunzie di beni,” were prepared by all persons, 
whether governors or non-governors, whose property exceeded a certain 
value, usually one hundred lire,2° and were submitted for tax computation 
every three or four years. The samples were chosen at random for the 
years 1478, 1481, 1484 and 1488, without regard to each person’s total 
wealth, political importance, or social standing. Of 75 persons known to 
have been Gentiluomini and Nove, 36 were wholly dependent on agriculture 
and only one admitted to owning no land at all.2 Although 38 combined 
agriculture with various urban busineses, 13 of them were satisfied to leave 
management to others, merely collecting rent. Another seven operated at 
least some of their businesses this way. Apparently profits were small, for 
the rents received were low.2? In contrast, there are indications of the im- 
portance placed on land. Almost always, for example, if a man needed ready 
cash to pay a debt or provide a dowry for his daughter, he would sell his 
shop rather than a portion of his land or a pair of his oxen; land and oxen 
brought higher prices but were harder to come by. He would do this even 
though his rural holdings were more extensive and more easily marketable. 
Only his city residence did he keep inviolate to assure himself of citizenship. 

This movement of the upper-middle-class burghers from the city to the 
country was not confined to Siena: at both Florence and Bologna, as well 
as at other places no doubt, something similar took place.2? At Siena, how- 
ever, the movement included the citizens of the middle-middle and lower- 
middle classes as well. For the decline of commerce and industry had struck 
hard at them too. How their economic status changed during the fifteenth 
century is reflected in their denunzie di beni.24 Of the 77 persons belonging 


20 Naturally, there is always some question as to the accuracy of tax reports. The reports 
were to a certain extent at least prey to a bit of falsification, for, although the small sum 
exacted in tax (one denaro for each 100 lire, where 12 denari equal one soldo, 20 soldi 
one lira, and 4 lire one florin) would seem to have made lying unnecessary, the occasional 
forced loans (preste) were computed on the basis of the reports’ total. However, since the 
conclusions reached above are dependent on the character, not the amount or value, of 
the property, completely accurate reports are not a requisite. 

21 These reports are contained in ASS, Lira, Denunzie di beni, 174, 176, 177, 179, 183, 
& 184 (1479); 185 & 186 (1481); 201 (1484); and 221 (1488). Those for 1478 were used 
most extensively, since they preceded the V’ar cf the Pazzi, which caused much damage 
to the Sienese lands. 

22 Typical is the figure of 24 lire a year; see the denunzie di beni of Benvenuto di 
Tommaso Pecci, Nove, in ASS, Denunzie di beni, 174 (1478), bundle 8. 

23° Celia M. Ady in The Bentivoglio of Bologna, a Study in Despotism ({London, 1937}, 
p. 190) notes that “the chief families of Bologna, whatever their avocation within the 
city, were all landowners.” Anzilotti, in La crisi... (pp. 7-9), notes the trend among 
the ottomati, including Lorenzo I] Magnifico himself. 

24 These reports are to be found in ASS, Lira, Denunzie di beni, 174, 175, 176, 177, 
179, 182, 183 & 184 (1478); 202 & 208 (1484); 214 (1483); and 221 (1488). Again, as 
with the previously cited reports, an attempt was made to use those of 1478 whenever 
possible. 
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to the Dodici, Riformatori, and Popolari whose property reports were ex- 
amined, all owned some land and 45 owned land exclusively. Thirty-two 
of the 77 also engaged in some sort of business, but seven of these left 
all or part of it in the care of others. This record, together with the record 
of the Gentiluomini and Nove, would seem sufficient proof that the land, 
the fertile and beautiful Tuscan countryside, was the foundation on which 
Siena’s governors had built t «ir economy. 

The old class structure, biied as it was on a commercial and industrial 
economy, broke down as the economy was transformed. The extent of the 
breakdown appears strikingly when one looks at the occupations of a number 
of party members. The tradition which made the Gentiluomini and Nove 
bankers, merchants, and industrialists, the Dodici masters of the “middle” 
guilds, and the Riformatori and Popolari masters and artisans of the “lower” 
guilds had been thoroughly shattered. Siena’s economic decline had forced 
many persons to abandon businesses which no longer paid, and either sub- 
stitute those more compatible with changed conditions or do without. At the 
same time, men on the rise took up occupations that suited the economy, 
without regard to the party they might eventually join. Therefore, to cor- 
relate party and job had become impossible. The manufacture and sale of 
wool cloth, for example, had once been the exclusive preserve of the Nove; 
however, of the eleven party members whose denunzie di beni show that 
they belonged to the arte della lana in 1478, six were Nove, but one was a 
Dodici, one a Riformatori, and three were Popolari. The eight who made 
cloth as members of the arte dei pannilini included one Nove, one Dodici, 
and five Popolari (a leading cloth manufacturing family was of the Popolari).2¢ 
A similar situation existed in other occupations: apothecaries were found 
among Riformatori and Popolari, and spice dealers among Gentiluomini and 
Nove.??_ Even bankers belonged to no particular party: the Chigi, Rome’s 
foremost house at the turn of the sixteenth century, were Riformatori, as were 
the Buoninsegni, a 'esser house; the Spannocchi of Rome, on the other hand, 
were Dodici. 

As with wool manufacturers, bankers, spice dealers, and the rest, so too 
with teachers. The “doctors” at Siena’s Studio came from many parts of 


2 ASS, Lira, Denunzie di beni, 174 (1478), bundles 1, 5, 8, 11; 177 (1478), bundles 1, 6; 
and 183 (1478), bundles 1, 2. 

26 ASS, Lira, Denunzie di beni, 174 (1478), bundles 4, 5; 177 (1478), bundles 3, 5; 185 
(1481), bundle 10; and 208 (1484), bundle 6. Pietro di Giuliano Pannilini and his sons 
Simone, Mino, and Matthio; see 177 (1478), bundles: 3, 5; and 208 (1474), bundle 6. 

27 In the General Council of Oct. 30, 1482, two Riformatori and one Popolari are 
identified as speciali; see ASS, Consiglio generale, Deliberazioni, 239, pp. 54-58. The 
heirs of Ventura d’Antonio de’ Venturi, Gentiluomo, owned a pizzicheria, today a 
delicatessen; see ASS Lira, Denunzie di beni, 174 (1478), bundle 12. Pietro di Venaccio 
dal Cotone, Gentiluomo, was a notaio; see ASS, Lira, Denunzie di beni, 174 (1478), 
bundle 12. Francesco di Toro Caldaretta, Nove, had “capital in the arte de’ calcinai”; 
see ASS, Lira, Denunzie di beni, 174 (1478), bundle 4. 
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Italy, but most of them were native Sienese. The pay was good, and the hours 
apparently permitted enough leisure time for outside interests (convenient, 
since many doctors were active in politics, an illuminating sidelight on the 
character of the teaching profession in those days). Every party was re- 
presented by several men, top honors being divided between Nove and 
Riformatori.”® 

Amid this political and economic homogeneity, vestiges of the past seem 
to have remained. Apparently, for example, social prejudice inherited from 
the old class structure was still visible in the attitudes of the governors to 
the parties and to each other. Of course, these attitudes and their prevalence 
are most difficult to document, and even the opinions of commentators must 
not be accepted without reservation. Therefore, when Machiavelli dis- 
tinguishes between “nobles” and “plebians”, meaning Nove and Popolari, in 
_ the inter-party revolutions of the 1480’s, one wonders what criteria he uses.”° 
Likewise Segni, the sixteenth-century Florentine historian, who observed that 
“the Nove favored more the nobility and the Popolo [sic] the masses,” ** but 
who is wrong in other observations about Siena’s parties.*! And Pecci, the 
eighteenth-century biographer of Pandolfo Petrucci and a member of the 
Nove party himself, who says: “The Nove were no less regarded than the 
Grandi {Gentiluomini], and were superior to the Dodici, Riformatori, and 
Popolari.” 32 For, despite these opinions, other evidence suggests that the 
old attitudes were giving way to the pressures of a changed political and 
economic environment. The Gentiluomini and Nove, for example, may still 
have enjoyed the most respected social position, but Andrea and Jacomo 
Piccolomini, who as nephews of Pius II, were Gentiluomini, and were thereby 
leading citizens, could join the Popolari to gain political rights without suf- 
fering noticeable loss of prestige. And Alberto Arringhieri, a Popolari and 
a relatively new one,** could be lay administrator of the cathedral and Siena’s 
only knight of Rhodes. There are other examples. Undoubtedly the financial 
success of the bankers Chigi (Dodici) and Spannocchi (Riformatori) did much 
to eliminate any social stigma their party affiliation carried, while Agnolo 
Palmieri, a Popolari, must have been on the most intimate terms with Pan- 


28 In ASS, Balia, Deliberazioni, 35, Aug. 13, 1492, pp. 48-50 bis, and 42, Oct. 16, 
1500, pp. 111 bis- 113 bis are lists of doctors hired, courses offered, and pay received. 
L. Zdekauer in Lo Studio di Siena nel Rinascimento ({Milan, 1894], p. 167) implies that 
few doctors took part in politics. A comparison of these lists and the lists of the Balia 
will prove him wrong. 

29 N. Machiavelli, [storie fiorentine (first ed. Florence, 1532; I use ed. Florence, 1873), 
XXXV, p. 419. 

30 ~B. Segni, Storie fiorentine (Milan, 1805), I, 313. 

81 Segni (Ibid.) writes of Siena’s “four monti (parties)” a few lines earlier. 

32 G. A. Pecci, Memorie storico-critiche della citta di Siena che servono alla vita 
civile de Pandolfo Petrucci dal MCCCCLXXX al MDXII (Siena, 1755), p. 43, footnote a. 
33 The first Arringhieri sat in the Concistoro in 1408; see ASS, Riformagioni, Leoni, 


Bk. Ill, p. 15. 
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dolfo Petrucci, a Nove, to designate Pandolfo as executor of his will. It was 
no doubt the same among party members of lesser eminence; only toward 
the newest Popolari does there seem to have been any social hostility.*4 
Considering this evidence, one may speculate that a new society was 
evolving in Siena by the end of the fifteenth century, one which cut straight 
across party lines. It more nearly mirrored political and economic realities 
and would dominate long after the original meanings of the party labels 
were forgotten. An obscure Sienese antiquarian of the mid-seventeenth 
century named Mancini described it with accuracy when he wrote: “Despite 
the various ‘orders’ [parties], all those who participated in the government 
were nobles, since they were rich, meritorious, and virtuous.”*> Naive and 
over-simplified as these words seem today, they probably contain more truth 
than those of Machiavelli, Segni, and Pecci. For the Sienese governors were 
aristocrats and the five parties comprised an aristocracy—an aristocracy 
founded on and nourished by political privilege, having as its economic base 
agriculture, and as its social ideal the leisurely life. It had developed from 
an older, urban-centered middle class, but little of its legacy remained. It 
signaled decline, perhaps, but it typified Italian society for the next four and 
a half centuries. 
DAVID L. HICKS 
Columbia University 


34 Some of these newest Popolari were leaders in the revolutions of the 1480’s, and 
there is evidence that they were considered socially unacceptable parvenus. G. Tommasi, 
in his Seconda Deca delle storie di Siena (MS copy dated 1723 of work written between 
1599 and 1604; located in ASS, D. 23), Vol. II, Bk. VII, cols. 130-131, 195, has most 
uncomplimentary things to say about two of the most important ones, “plebeo insolen- 
tissimo” being mild. 

85 G. Mancini, Breve reguaglio delle cose di Siena (MS of work written about 1630; 
located in Biblioteca Comunale di Siena under U. Benvoglienti, Miscellania, C. IV. 18), 
pp. 34-34 bis. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF OLIGARCHICAL, DICTATORIAL 
AND POPULAR SIGNORIE IN FLORENCE, 
1282—1382* 


This paper attempts to differentiate the forms of political regime that held 
sway in the city of Florence over the century following the formation of 
the Florentine constitution in 1282. It aims to establish certain pragmatic 
criteria for distinguishing between these Signorie, and to incorporate these 
into a framework that may be of some value in subsequent comparative study 
of the politics of the Italian city state in the later Middle Ages. The method 
employed is inductive. The more conventional deductive approach is re- 
jected because the setting up of definitions at the outset is likely to create 
the illusion that political forms existed in a pure state. Dictatorship, oligar- 
chy and popular government did not exist in the form of “ideal types” but 
rather were characterized by frequent changes of form and function. During 
periods of challenge and struggle their true nature became more clearly 
discernible than in eras of relative quiescence and this fact in part explains 
the conflicting interpretations that have arisen.' 

The last half century has witnessed a significant revision of the views 


held by the economic-materialistic school of Florentine historians.2 No 
* Research for this article was done while the author was a recipient of a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. 

1 This is particularly true of the period between the overthrow of the dictatorship of 
Walter of Brienne (1343) and the fall of the regime established after the Ciompi 
Revolution (1382). For contrasting judgments concerning this era of Florentine history, 
see N. Rodolico, J Ciompi (Florence, 1946); G. Scaramella, Firenze all scoppio del 
tumulto dei Ciompi (Pisa, 1914); F. Perrens, Historie de Florence (Paris, 1877-1883), 
vol. IV, pp. 343 ff.; A. Doren, Die Florentiner Wollentuch-industrie von vierzehnten bis 
zum sechszehnten Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1901), pp. 239 ff.; F. Schevill, History of 
Florence from the Founding of the City through the Renaissance (New York, 1936), 
pp. 260 ff. 

2 The principal critic of this type of interpretation is Nicola Ottokar. In his two major 
works, Studi Comunali e Fiorentini (Florence, 1948), and Jl Comune di Firenze alla 
fine del dugento (Florence, 1926), he observes that the historical studies of both 
R. Davidsohn and G. Salvemini are infused with an economic determinism that tends 
to distort their presentation of the history of the Commune at the end of the thirteenth 
century. For further comments see E. Fiumi, “Sui rapporti tra citta e contado,” Archivio 
Storico Italiano, CXIV (1956), pp. 18-68. For the implications of this problem for the 
general history of Europe and for additional bibliography see J. Lestocquoy, Les villes 
de Flandre et d’Italie sous le gouvernement des patriciens (Xle-XVe siécles), (Paris, 
1952), pp. 45 ff. and A. Sapori, Le marchand italien au moyen ge (Paris, 1952), pp. 3-115. 
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longer is it possible for modern scholars to differentiate between the various 
types of regimes on the basis of a profound antithesis between the land- 
holding nobility and the bourgeois capitalists.? In the light of the researches 
of Jones, Fiumi, Plesner, Ottokar, Brucker, Scaramella, Sapori and others 
it is impossible still to contend that variations in the form of government 
were generated out of this class struggle.t In the past, oligarchical govern- 
ments tended to be identified with a nobility whose policies were dominated 
by their agrarian interests; while the rule of the popolani grassi was charac- 
terized by its sympathies for commercial and industrial pursuits. Political 
tensions were regarded as the resultant of a clash between the interests of 
these socio-economic classes. The rise of dictatorship was seen as a stage in 
this inexorable process. For example, the classical interpretation of the 
origins of the tyranny of Walter of Brienne (1342), attributes the foundation 
of this despotism to the class interests of the grandi.* 

This over-simplified theory of Florentine politics has been criticized. 
Modern scholars have demonstrated that the haute bourgeoisie themselves 
owned extensive landed patrimonies, while the nobility engaged in commer- 
cial and industrial enterprises.’ It is difficult, therefore, to make a distinction 


8 The records of the Strozzi and Medici families reveal that these popolani owned 


extensive real estate in the contado, while their magnati counterparts, the Bardi, Fresco- 
baldi and Mozzi were actively engaged in trade. On the economic origins of these 
Florentine noble families, see G. Villani, Cronica, ed. F. G. Dragomanni (Florence, 
1845), IV, 39. For the Medici landed patrimony, see G. Brucker, “The Medici in the 
Fourteenth Century,” Speculum, XXXII (1957), pp. 7-8. For Strozzi real estate trans- 
actions in the early Trecento, see Archivio Notarile, R. 159, M. 293. 

4 See preceding footnotes and P. Jones, “Florentine Families and Florentine Diaries 
in the Fourteenth Century,” Papers of the British School at Rome, XXIV (1956), pp. 
183-205; E. Fiumi, “Fioritura e decadenze deli’ economia fiorentina,” Archivio Storico 
Italiano, CXV (1957), pp. 385-439; J. Plesner, L’emigration de la campagne a la ville 
libre de Florence au XIlle siécle (Copenhagen, 1934); G. Brucker and M. Becker, “The 
Arti Minori in Florentine Politics, 1342-1378,” Mediaeval Studies, XVII (1956), pp. 
93-104. For a critique of the classical view of Florence as a tripartite society composed 
of magnati, popolani grassi and minuti, see A. Sapori, La crisi delle compagnie 
mercantile dei Bardi e dei Peruzzi (Florence, 1926), pp. 118-120. For additional 
bibliography, see A. Sapori, Studi di storia economica secoli XIII-XIV-XV (3rd ed., 
Florence, 1955), vol. I, pp. 1115-1186). 

5 Cf. C. Paoli, Della Signoria di Gualtieri Duca D’ Atene in Firenze (Firenze, 1862). 
For a contrasting analysis of the economic motives of those classes other than magnati 
who supported the despotism cf Brienne, see A. Sapori, La crisi delle compagnie 
mercantile dei Bardi e dei Peruzzi, op. cit., pp. 140-148. Among the popolani grassi 
who supported the dictator were the Antella, del Bene, Altoviti, Ricci, lacobi, Guicciar- 
dini and others. Cf. Provvisioni Duplicati, 3. fols. 18-22; Libri Fabarum, 21, fols. 
104r-108; ibid., 22, f. 20. (The latter source will henceforth be abbreviated as L. F.). 
All documents cited in this article are to be found in the Archivio di Stato in Florence. 
6 Almost one half of the noble families cited by the thirteenth century chronicler, 
Malespini, were engaged in mercantile pursuits. Cf. P. Jones, op. cit., pp. 203-205. 
Within the confines of the territory of Florence, the vast majority of the nobility were 
honorific, i.e., they were magnati without fiefs. Frequently, their titles were conferred 
upon them by the Parte Guelfa, the Angevin Monarchy or il popolo. Cf. E. Fiumi, 
loc. cit., pp. 394 ff. 
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between the forms of government on the basis of a sharp antithesis of 
agrarian and business interests. There is also sufficient evidence to suggest 
that there was considerable cooperation between these classes based upon 
their mutual needs. The compatibility of these groups can be further illus- 
trated by their capacity to share important political offices and by the charac- 
ter of the legislation that was initiated under their aegis.7 There were, of 
course, differences between these orders that eventually culminated in politi- 
cal conflict.8 These antagonisms were not powerful enough, however, to 
generate fundamental variations in political organization. All Signorie, 
throughout the century under consideration, extended representation to both 
classes and there is, in fact, no readily discernible contrast between the 
political ideology of the popolani grassi and the magnati.® 

Another theory that has been advanced by scholars has emphasized the 
dynamics of the class struggle between the greater and the lesser guildsmen.'” 
This interpretation, which postulates the existence of class-conscious arti 
minori whose members sought to displace their socio-economic superiors 
from the government in order to create a popular Signoria that would satisfy 
the social and economic aspirations of the small artisans and merchants, has 
been seriously challenged." 

Before considering possible distinctions between regimes, it is well to note 
that there was a certain continuity in Florentine political development 
throughout this era. This was partly because the social and economic base 
upon which the various Signorie were grafted did not undergo much change.” 
The mercantile and industrial oligarchs (the ottimati), were able to conserve 
both their patrimonies and their political influence.’* While it is true that 
there was a series of economic and political crises, the ottimati were able to 


7 The Bardi and della Tosa families, for example, supported the Priorate in its efforts 
to punish those nobles who had attacked the consuls of the arti. Cf. D. Compagni, 
Cronica, ed. I. del Lungo (Florence, 1889), I, 21. Magnati families were among the 
chief advisors to the Signoria throughout this era. Cf. Consulte et Pratiche, vols. 1-20. 
(Henceforth this source will be abbrevisted as C. P.) 

8 The judicial records suggest that the lawlessness of the magnati was one of the 
principal sources of contention. Cf. Marchionne di Coppo Stefani, Cronica fiorentina, 
ed. N. Rodolico, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, new ed., XXX (Citta di Castello, 1903- 
1955), rub. 595; G. Villani, XII, 23. For condemnations against those nobles who 
attacked popolani, see Appelli, vols. 123-125. 

® The magnati were accorded extensive representation in the most important offices of 
the Republic. Cf. Camera del Comune, vols. 1 ff. (Henceforth this source will be 
abbreviated as C. C.) 

10 For a discussion of this type of interpretation, see G. Brucker and M. Becker, op. cit., 
pp. 93 ff. 

1 Cf. G. Scaramella, op. cit., pp. 12 ff. 

12 Except for the brief tenure of the Signoria of the Ciompi, communal offices were 
filled by men whose tax returns, on the average, placed them in the upper ten per cent 
of the rate paying citizenry. 

18 With very few exceptions, the composition of the urban patriciate did not alter 
materially between 1300 and 1400. Based upon the surviving lists of officeholders, it 
would appear that the preceding century was the era of greater social mobility. 
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weather these temporary storms and to emerge in 1382 with complete 
hegemony over communal affairs. Nor was there any basic change in the 
structure of the ruling class despite sporadic assaults upon their traditional 
political prerogatives. Experiments in dictatorship and popular government 
remained transitory since the novi cives who entered the Signorie at these 
times tended either to join the ranks of the patricians or to be ousted from the 
arena of Florentine politics. The bankruptcies of the 1340’s discredited 
certain patrician families and permitted the richest of the gente nuova to 
gain communal office. In the following decade, however, many of the families 
that had been ruined were able to recoup their fortunes and to play a decisive 
role in civic affairs again.'* The absence of fundamental change in the com- 
position of this class throws doubt on the notion that there was an important 
shift of capital from business enterprise to landed investment.* The econo- 
mic behavior of the upper classes appears to have remained relatively con- 
stant throughout the century and there is little reason to sespect an economic 
reason for change in their political and social attitudes." 

Continuity is also found in the history of the Florentine working class. 
New evidence from the judicial records suggests that political agitation and 
economic disaffection, among il popolo minuto, were pervasive throughout 
the Trecento. The traditional interpretation which maintained that il popolo 
minuto became suddenly imbued with revolutionary fervor in 1343, must 
therefore be modified.‘7 

It would appear, then, that differences in the forms that regimes assumed 
cannot be explained by discontinuity and drastic change in the nature of the 
Florentine society of the Trecento.'® Rather, an explanation must be sought 


‘4 The Bardi, Peruzzi, and even the Mozzi, all victims of bankrupty during the first 
half of the fourteenth century, were ubiquitous in Florentine politics during the latter 
part of this century. Cf. C. P., 1-10; Estimo, 386, fols. 4 ff.; ibid., 391, fols. 12 ff. 
15 The chief proponent of this interpretation is Niccolo Rodolico. Cf. La democrazia 
fiorentina nel suo tramonto (Bologna, 1905), pp. 141 ff.; “Il ritorno alla terra nella storia 
degli italiani,” Atti dei Georgofili, CXI (1933), pp. 323 ff. 
16 6Cf. P. Jones, op. cit., pp. 196 ff. 
17 Cf. N. Rodolico, Il popolo minuto (1343-1378), (Bologna, 1899), pp. 32 ff. The 
discovery of judicial records for the early Trecento reveals that there was disaffection 
among the minuti throughout the interval under consideration. This resulted in acts 
of political subversion that were directed against the hegemony of the masters of the 
arti. Cf. C. C., 1 bis, fols. 46r-47; Appelli, 122, Ill, f. 25. 
18 If population statistics are utilized as an index of the relative prosperity of Florence, 
then it should be noted that the rate of increase was constant until the advent of the 
Black Death. After the onslaught of the plague there was a marked upsurge that continued 
until the end of the century when there was a definite leveling off. It would appear, 
therefore, that any effort to correlate this demographical phenomenon with a sharp 
economic decline must be confined to the era after 1382. For recent studies on this 
subject, see E. Fiumi, “La demografia fiorentina nelle pagine di Giovanni Villani,” 
Archivio Storico Italiano, CVI (1950), pp. 78-158; P. Battara, La popolazione di 
Firenze alla meta dei ’500 (Florence, 1935). 

The thesis that there was a sharp decline in the manufacture of wool during the second 
half of the Trecento, does not prove that the industrial character of the Republic was 
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through analysis of the policies and actions of the particular regime in 
question. 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT 


When new men were elevated to public office in large numbers, there were 
significant mutations in the character of the Florentine Signoria. These 
gente nuova were, for the most part, affluent members of the seven major 
guilds and did not differ markedly from the urban patriciate in so far as 
their economic interests were concerned. Therefore, we should not expect 
their economic policies to be antithetical to the interests of their social 
superiors.’* Changes in the character of the regime stemmed mainly from 
the fact that these novi cives were individuals who did not have extensive 
personal commitments or family connections with the older clans constituting 
the urban patriciate.2* They were therefore able to formulate and pursue 
their objectives with greater freedom since they were not burdened with 
traditional ties and obligations. In these efforts they were aided by wealthy 
minori who were also novi cives and by some patricians who for a variety 
of reasons were willing to join forces with them.*! These liaisons lent a new 
tone to Florentine politics. When the electoral base of the Republic was 


transformed since, even if there had been a slack in wool manufacturing, it is possible 
that the rise of the silk industry may have comp. asated for this decline. R. Davidsohn, 
“Bliite und Niedergang der Florentiner Tuchindustrie,” Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staats- 
wissenschaft, LXXXV (1928), pp. 225-255; P. Pieri, Intorno alla storia dell’ arte della 
seta in Firenze (Bologna, 1927), pp. 117 ff. 
19 The tax assessments of the novi cives stood in a ratio of five to six and one half in 
comparison to those imposed upon the members of the patriciate. This figure is based 
upon a study of the estimi and prestanze that survive for the Trecento. The holdings of 
the novi cives in the Monte of 1345 averaged the considerable sum of 57 florins. Cf. 
G. Brucker and M. Becker, op. cit., p. 101. Petitions of foreigners who sought citizenship 
and the right to hold office, reveal that members of the urban patriciate were required 
to offer security for their good behavior. Cf. L. F., 34 fols. 76r-82 (21 June-8 July 1356). 
20 The tendency of magnati and popolani to intermarry is chronicled throughout the 
notarial records and the diplomatico. Gente nuova and minori usually contracted 
marriages within their own class. There are, of course, notable exceptions; the most 
famous of these being Dino Pecora, the villainous butcher of Compagni’s chronicle, who 
married into the aristocratic Papini family. Cf. N. Ottokar, op. cit., p. 107; Archivio 
Notarile, M. 293, II. 
21 Many of the wealthy minor guildsmen who were to be active in communal politics 
after 1343 had been brought into the Signoria during the despotism of Walter of Brienne. 
Among these were: Iunta Ciati (Cf. Monte of 1345, S. S., f. 496), Zambane Zeggio (Cf. 
L. F., 21, 1r), Bellaccio Puccio (Cf. Monte of 1345, S. C., f. 98r) and Cini Bettone (Cf. 
L. F., 15, 1, f. 13r; Provvisioni, 216, f. 139 (Henceforth this source will be abbreviated 
as P.). 

Donato Velluti observed that the leading factions in communal politics each contended 
for the support of the gente nuova and minori. Cf. La cronica domestica, ed. I. del 
Lungo (Florence, 1914), p. 242. 
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broadened the newly elected representatives tended to be unsympathetic to 
the idea of special privilege and unresponsive to the numerous petitions that 
‘were presented, with that end in mind, by affluent oligarchs. During the 
tenure of popular governments (1293-95, 1343-48, 1378-82), the traditional 
claims of those classes for preferential treatment were left unsatisfied.2* 
In fact, it had been these demands that had discredited the urban patriciate 
in the eyes of the populace. They were one of the principal factors leading 
to the establishment of the new form of government.?% 

There existed several foci of special privilege enabling individuals and 
corporate groups to preserve a certain immunity from the rigors of communal 
law. Nowhere is this tendency better illustrated than in the area of communal 
relations with the nobility. Popular Signorie in 1293, 1343 and 1378 disre- 
garded the accrued status of the magnati and treated them with an impartiali- 
ty that shocked certain of their contemporaries.*4 Similarly these govern- 
ments sought to weaken the position of the Parte Guelfa—the stronghold of 
the Florentine nobility—and to limit its authority in communal affairs.? 
This type of action was not based upon any incompatibility between the 
material interests of the gente nuova and the magnati.2* Nor was it exclusively 
directed against the aristocracy. Even the major guilds lost certain of their 
traditional privileges as a result of the impartial administration of communal 
law.27, During eras of popular government, legislation against monopolies 
was interpreted as applying to both major and miner arti, while during periods 
of oligarchical hegemony, these enactments were enforced chiefly to the 
detriment of the minori. This tendency towards a more impartial regime had 
many repercussions throughout Florentine society. Nowhere was its impact 
more strongly felt than in communal relations with the church. 

The novi cives who entered the Signoria during these periods did not have 
much representation in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The upper clergy of 
the City of the Baptist were drawn almost exclusively from the ranks of the 
patrician families.2* The new men, realizing that such careers were virtually 


22 Private petitions presented by members of the urban patriciate were rejected by the 
councils with monotonous regularity. Cf. P., vols. 32-36; L. F., vols. 22-27 (1343-48). 
23 Cf. Stefani, rub. 555; B. Barbadoro, Le finanze della Repubblica fiorentina (Florence, 
1929), pp. 159 ff. 

2 ~6Cf. G. Villani, XII, 24; Paolino Pieri, Chronica delle cose d'Italia, ed. A. Adami 
(Rome, 1755), p. 56. 

25 Stefani, rub. 204; U. Dorini, Notizie storiche sull’ Universita di Parte Guelfa in 
Firenze (Florence, 1902), p. 14. For the election of communal officials authorized to 
review the accounts of the Parte, see P., 38, f. 226; ibid., 39, f. 15r. 

26 G. Brucker and M. Becker, op. cit., pp. 101-102. This relationship was especially 
true when it pertained to nobles matriculated in the arti. 

27 Among these was the loss of immunity from prosecution for monopolistic practices. 
Atti Esecutore, 6, fols. 5 ff.; ibid., 17, fols 25 ff.; ibid., 79, fols. 11r. ff. 

28 Bishops arid other members of the ecclesiastical hierarchy were selected, almost 
exclusively, from the upper reaches of Florentine and Tuscan society. Cf. Luca Guiseppe 
Cerrachini, Cronologia Sacra de’ Vescovi e Archivescovi (Florence, 1716), pp. 102 ff. 
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closed to them, could therefore afford to assume a more independent position 
than that of their social superiors. Clergy were brought under communal 
law and the prerogatives of the ecclesiastical courts were severely limited.*® 
In these efforts, the novi homines could count upon the support of certain 
popolani grassi and magnati who hoped to avoid making restitution to their 
ecclesiastical creditors.*° There was also a considerable group among the 
well-established citizenry who believed that the clergy should assume their 
fair share of the tax burden.*t In 1343 this problem was intensified by the 
desperate financial plight of the Republic. Faced with bankruptcy, the 
Signoria could ill afford to overlook any potential source of revenue. Other 
sources open to communal authorities involved the regularization of fiscal 
administration in the city and the contado, the recovery of communal property, 
the eradication of frauds and abuses by government officials and the im- 
position of fines against errant members of the urban patriciate.** 

One of the most pronounced tendencies of popular government was its 
penchant for legal reforms and the impartial administration of justice. Gente 
nuova and public-spirited patricians joined forces to mitigate certain of 
the inequities of the prevailing legal system in the interest of protecting “the 
poor and the weak.” 8? These enactments read like a page from the chronicle 
of the gentle Dino Compagni and one is not surprised to discover that this 
good burgher and his friend, Giano della Bella, were in the vanguard of those 
who sponsored these humanitarian reforms.** Programs of this type have 
been variously interpreted and those who served in the Signoria during these 
intervals have been credited with altruistic and democratic proclivities for 
which there is little evidence. Modern historians have attempted to demon- 
strate that these acts were calculated to better the lot of the Florentine working 
class.85 While it is unquestionably true that the masses stood to benefit from 
these measures, their lot, as workers, was actually worsened, at times, under 
the hegemony of popular Signorie. Not only were important concessions an- 


28 For a discussion of these measures, see A. Panella, “Politica ecclesiastica del commune 
fiorentino,” Archivio Storico Italiano, Il, part IV (1913), pp. 271-370. 

80 A member of the guild of judges and notaries and Pepo Frescobaldi, a scion of the 
famous banking family, were the two spokesmen for the law in question. Cf. Provvisioni 
Duplicati, 5, f. 54. 

81 DPD. Marzi, La cancelleria della Repubblica fiorentina (Rocca S. Casciano, 1910), 
pp. 650-652. 

82 B. Barbadoro, op. cit., pp. 649 ff. For condemnations of former office-holders, see 
C. C., vols. 6-9 (June-December, 1344). For fines against important families such as the 
Bondelmonte, Pazzi and Bardi on charges of appropriating the Republic’s property for 
their own use, see C. C., 6. f. 72r; L. F., 32, f. 68. 

33 P., 4, fols. 129-130. 

34 These men were among the fourteen who were elected to institute reforms in the 
court system “maxime pauperibus et impotentibus.” Cf. ibid. 

35 Jl popolo minuto made no gains except during periods of dictatorship. For biblio- 
graphy and a discussion of this question, see G. Brucker and M. Becker, loc. cit., 
pp. 98-99. 
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nulled, but the authority of the guild consuls was increased to the detriment 
of il popolo minuto and to the impairment of their economic freedom.** The 
gente nuova who were themselves capitalists had no enthusiasm for policies 
calculated to bestow privileges upon their employees. In fact, they joined 
forces with the patrician entrepreneurs in order to crush any rebellious move- 
ments that might arise among il popolo minuto. Compassion for the plight 
of the poor and the weak did not imply that the nouveaux riches desired to 
improve the general position of il popolo minuto. Legislation passed under 
the aegis of this type of regime was never favorable to the aspirations of 
the working class but rather was sympathetic to their employers who, except 
for the brief hour of the Ciompi, held a complete monopoly of political 
power.’ 

The ultimate failure of popular government in Florence can in part be 
explained in terms of its inability to gain the unqualified support of the polar 
extremes of communal society—il popolo minuto and the urban patriciate. 
While it was not deliberately hostile to the interests of the aristocratic families, 
this type of Signoria tended to encourage the development of impersonal 
forces that would act to limit the authority of their membership. In periods 
of patrician hegemony, rewards, honors and offices tended to be at the dis- 
posal of the great families who headed the contending factions. When the 
franchise was broadened, however, the bestowal of these symbols of esteem 
was in the hands of those elected officials whose power was legitimatized 
by the constitution.** The significance of popular regimes at this level 
is to be found in a shift of the center of political gravity from the orbit of 
the personal influence of the great clans to the more impersonal organism 
of the state. This resulted in a clarification of the zone between public law 
and private rights which had, hitherto, been somewhat obscure. There is 
no evidence to suggest that this movement was fundamentally ideological. 
Rather, it appears to have emanated from the historical exigencies of the 
times and the socio-economic background of the gente nuova. These new- 
comers who had neither the cohesion of a closely knit aristocracy nor the 
support of venerable institutions such as the church and the Parte Guelfa, 


36 In practice, those minuti who desired to ply a trade over which one of the minor 
guilds held jurisdiction were required to pay matriculation fees and other assessments 
that were levied by the consuls. Cf. Atti Esecutore, 29, fols. 196r-197; ibid., 40, 112. 
87 Atti Capitano, 17, f. 72. All concessions that were made to the wool workers by 
Walter of Brienne in 1342-43 were annulled by the popular government in 1344. 

88 This tendency is reflected in the Popular government’s policy of using syndics 
extensively to review the actions of communal officials. This had the effect of placing 
definite limits upon the authority of the Republic’s office-holders. Cf. G. Masi, “Il 
sindacato delle magistrature comunali nei secoli XIV-XVI,” Rivista Italiana per le 
Scienze Giuridiche (1930), V, pp. 20 ff.; Statutum Bladi Reipublicae Fiorentinae (1348), 
ed. G. Masi (Milan, 1934), pp. 34 ff. For the strict controls that were initiated over the 
magnati who held office at this time, see P., 32, f. 73 (14 November 1343); L. F., 24, 
fols. 5-6, 7r-8, 10. 
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could defend their political tenure only through the impartial rule of law. 
Although the novi cives were wealthy men in their own right, they had little 
status in the eyes of their contemporaries; it was, therefore, necessary to 
effectuate a wide distribution of public offices in order to diminish the 
influence of the great and powerful families.2* This policy was repeatedly 
favored by a propitious turn of events. Each time that popular government 
was initiated it had emerged as an indirect consequence of serious reversals 
that had befallen the patricians on the battlefield or in the counting-house.*° 
The new Signoria could not afford to permit the discredited ottimati to con- 
tinue to dominate public life. In particular, those patricians who had abused 
public trust and had escaped punishment would now incur the animus of 
il populo minuto. The lower classes however were not permitted to hold 
political office or gain direct representation. At this point it is possible 
to suggest that the material interests of the minuti were better served under 
the rule of the patriciate.‘? 

The gente nuova who entered the Signoria for the first time in large num- 
bers as a result of popular revolutions (1293, 1343, and 1378), were ob- 
viously ambitious to rise socially. Many of them soon gravitated into the 
orbit of the urban patriciate through marriage, political alliance or business 
affiliation.* Popular regimes tended therefore to be episodic in nature, since 
their members came to regard them as a vehicle for their own advancement 
rather than as an end in themselves. This lack of class cohesiveness among 
the parvenus does not preclude the fact that during these intervals important 
changes were inaugurated. But it does suggest that men who entered popular 
Signorie as opponents of special privilege and extra-legal authority tended 
to become reconciled to its existence after only a brief tenure in office.‘ 


OLIGARCHICAL GOVERNMENT 


Constitutions and legislation give one little insight into the nature of the 


39 The greater the political influence of the novi cives, the more elaborate were the 
laws that aimed at effecting a wide distribution of public offices. Cf. P., f. 4r (21 July 1378). 
40 The first two regimes of this type followed the failure of the despotisms of Charles 
of Calabria in 1328 and Walter of Brienne in 1343. The last popular Signoria was 
inaugurated in 1378, immediately after the disastrous war with the papacy. 

41 Paolino Pieri, op. cit., p. 58. 

42 For example, during eras of oligarchical hegemony, the authority of the consuls of 
minor guilds over small artisans and tradespeople was severely limited. Cf. P., 6, f. 24; 
ibid., 10, f. 181r. 

43° The records of the minutes of the advisory councils suggest that these men were 
among that segment of the population which gave the patricians unqualified support. 
The twenty-five minori who most frequently held the office of Prior between the years 
1348 and 1378 did not often voice opinions antithetical to those expressed by the oligarchs. 
GEC. 48) 12. 

44 Cf. especially the documents pertaining to the career of the butcher, Andreas Benis, 
in L. F., 13, I, fols. 51, 58r; ibid., Il, fols. 5, 86; P., 23, 89r; P., 24, fols. 60, 76. 
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oligarchical form of Signoria. At these times, political power was concen- 
trated in the hands of the members of the great banking and industrial families 
of the City of the Red Lily.*® These popolani grassi and grandi, matriculated 
for the most part in the greater guilds, did not feel that they were necessarily 
bound by legalistic considerations; therefore, disregard for the dictates of 
communal law is more pervasive under oligarchical hegemony than under 
popular rule.“* The wealthy and the well-born were frequently able to evade 
the rigors of communal justice—especially in the decisions of the courts. 
Judicial dispensation was the most common means sought.‘’ Private petitions 
and political pressure were also used.48 In a society where wealth and status 
were so closely linked, patricians did not consider the legislative enactments 
and judicial decisions of their social inferiors as irrevocable. Immediately 
following the downfall of popular Signorie, the powerful eligarchs would 
grant certain members of their class dispensation from court verdicts and 
permit important legislation to fall into abeyance.*® During periods of 
patrician rule the priorate would accept numerous private petitions, mostly 
from the ranks of the magnati and popolani grassi. Such petitions encom- 
passed a variety of demands calculated to annul or mitigate obligations and 
responsibilities or penalties that had been imposed against the ottimati. Men 
who had made fraudulent use of communal funds or who had plotted 
revolution against the state, would request absolution from the verdicts of 
the judiciary.5° 

In times when the great oligarchs held undisputed hegemony, concerted 
attacks were directed against those institutions that had been established 
for the purpose of compelling the potentes to live under the rule of com- 
munal law. For example, during the reign of popular Signorie, special of- 


45 For example, at the height of patrician power (1328-42), 71 per cent of the individuals 
who sat in the Signoria were matriculated in only three of the 21 arti; the Lana, Cambio 
and Calimala. Their holdings in the funded communal debt averaged 636 florins. Cf. 
Monte, vols. 1-4. 

46 This statement is based upon analysis of the Camera del Comune for the Trecento. 
This source reveals that during periods of patrician domination the law was not enforced 
with the vigor that characterized popular governments. Cf. especially vols.. 28-29; 
Appelli, 121. 

47 The history of virtually every Florentine family is replete with instances in which 
judicial dispensation played a decisive role in salvaging the patrimony or the person of 
one of its members. Note the cases involving members of the Strozzi, Bardi, Medici, 
della Tosa, Gherardini, Nerli Adimari, Infangati, etc. Cf. ibid., 122-123. 

48 Cf. M. Villani, III, 58; Stefani, rub. 660, 739. See also petitions presented requesting 
absolution by the Pazzi (P., 37, f. 76), Ricasoli (P., 39, f. 170r), Tornaquiaci (P., 39, 185), 
Castiglionchi (P., 42, f. 133r) and Medici (C. C., 57, f. 128). 

49 Cf. C. C., 33-34 (June-July, 1349). For other aspects of oligarchical policy at this 
time, see A. Doren, Entwicklung und Organisation der Florentiner Ziinfte im 13. und 
14. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1897), p. 31. 

50 P., 51, f. 171r. One of the Donatis was pardoned for the crime of treason. Ibid., 54, 
f. 48r. A member of the Antella family was pardoned after having been convicted on 
a charge of peculation of communal funds. See a similar case involving a member of 
the Bardi clan. P., 53, f. 65. 
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ficials were frequently authorized to enforce the collection of taxes and to 
compel the holders of communal property to fulfill their contractual obliga- 
tions. When the patricians acquired power they tended to curtail the author- 
ity of these men.*! This laxity was most evident in the contado where much 
of the landed wealth of the great families was concentrated; flagrant abuses 
were chronic.** Oligarchical rule was also characterized by the creation of 
special balie, or commissions, which were granted extraordinary powers and 
were not accountable either to the courts or the councils. Through these 
bodies, which they packed almost exclusively with their own men, the 
magnati and popolani grassi were able to punish their enemies and reward 
their friends with impunity and thus to perpetuate themselves in office. 
During the decade of the 1330’s, when oligarchical power was at its apogee, 
the members of the balie tpnded to conduct the government as if it were 
their own private business preserve.5? They granted members of their own 
class immunity from direct taxation and imposed indirect taxes upon the 
masses that were subsequently used as security for loans made to the Republic 
by the oligarchs at the rate of approximately fifteen per cent a year.54 They 
also acted to negate the force of communal law as it pertained to the greater 
guilds. In the 1320’s they had granted the arti maggiori to which their mem- 
bers belonged, corporate exemption from taxation.*> They now took further 
action to protect the autonomy of these guilds. 

The fourteen minor arti were less well treated. During eras of patrician 
domination, their petitions were regularly rejected, in the 1330's not a single 
one being approved by the communal councils.5* The greater guildsmen did 
more than simply turn a deaf ear to these pleas, they actively sought to 
weaken the corporate strength of the lesser guilds. The jurisdiction and 
authority of their consuls was severely limited and appeals were permitted 
from their verdicts to the Court of the Mercanzia—a tribunal staffed ex- 
clusively by members of the greater guilds.57 Fragmentation of minor guilds 
was encouraged and many small producers of goods and services were 
incorporated into the juridical orbit of the greater arti.58 Control of all crafts 


51 Cf. L. F., 14, £. 51; ibid., 17, 15; Stefani, rub. 738. 

52 Cf. C. C., 1 bis; N. Ottokar, J1 Comune di Firenze alla fine del dugento (Florence, 
1926), pp. 278 ff. 

58 A. Sapori, La crisi delle compagnie mercantili dei Bardi a dei Peruzzi (Florence, 
1926), pp. 107 ff.; L. F. 17, £. 52; Capitoli Protocoli, 12, fols. 219, 227. 

54. F., 17, f. 154; ibid., 19, fols. 29-36; P., 36, f. 132r. For opposition to these practices, 
see B. Barbadoro, op cit., p. 600; Balie, 17, f. 75r; P., 67, fols., 1-13; L. F., 40, f. 301. 

55 P., 25, f. 70r. They lost this immunity during the despotism of Charles of Calabria 


(1325-28). 

L.F.; vols: 17-21. 

57 P., 6, f. 24; ibid., 9, f. 74r; ibid., fols. 100, 181r. For a further consideration of this 
question at the end of the Trecento, see A. Doren, Le arti fiorentine, trans. G. B. Klein 
(Florence, 1940), vol. 2, p. 280. 

Seta, I, f. 66r; Lana, 5, bk., rub. 16. For a general consideration of the political 
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auxiliary to Florence’s great wool industry was vested in the hands of an 
official who was elected by the maggiori and whose actions were not subject 
to review by communal authorities.5® Finally, a commission of seven men, 
elected by the major guilds, was authorized by the Signoria to examine the 
corporate constitutions of the lesser arti periodically and to cancel any en- 
actments that they deemed adverse to the interest of the maggiori.® 

One may indeed not unfairly suggest that during epochs of oligarchical 
domination, the boundary line between the authority of the state and the 
influence of the patrician families was at best a twilight zone. While one 
might define the nature of the state juridically, any such definition would 
be an abstraction that would fail to reflect certain historical realities of the 
era. Not only did the great families and the major guilds (two aspects of 
a single entity) tend to exist outside the legal environment of the commune 
but they also sought to institutionalize this preferential status. Nowhere is 
this tendency more evident than in the history of that patrician organization 
the Parte Guelfa. The oligarchs resisted any attempt to bring this bastion of 
upper class interests under the control of the rectors of the Republic. It 
became the rallying point for those who sought to curtail popular tendencies 
in Florentine political life.6‘ The authority of the Parte was strengthened as 
a result of the Republic’s dependence upon it for loans. It is difficult to 
trace its fiscal relations with the Signoria, just as it is arduous to untangle 
the nexus between the patrimonies of the great families and the funds of the 
Florentine treasury.* In fact, at times they become virtually inseparable. 
Control over election procedures, diplomatic missions, administration in the 
contado and extensive representation in the communal councils was also 
frequently vested in the hands of the Captains of the Parte.** These Capitani 
were eager to champion institutions and groups of comparable status and 


implications of this problem, see G. Scaramella, Firenze allo scoppio del Tumulto dei 
Ciompi (Pisa, 1914), pp. 29-30. 

59 One of the first steps that the woolcarders took when they were admitted to the 
Signoria in the year 1378 was to abolish this office. Cf. P., 67, fols. 2 ff.; L. F., 40, f. 302. 
60 The statuti of the fourteen lesser guilds were subject to the authority of this. Balia. 
Cf. for example, Vinattieri, 1, fols. 39-39r (10 March 1344). 

6t In 1350 the fee required for the admission of those whose fathers had not been 
members of the Parte was raised from 50 to 100 florins. This represented approximately 
25 years’ rent on the average shop and it can be assumed that this sum was an effective 
deterrent against the democratization of the Parte Guelfa. Cf. U. Dorini, op. cit., p. 24; 
Parte Guelfa, numeri rossi, 1, f. 31. 

6 Cf. B. Barbadoro, “Parte Guelfa.” Marzocco, XXVIII (1923), n. 14; G. Salvemini, 
Magnati e popolani in Firenze del 1280 al 1295 (Florence, 1899), pp. 64 ff.; P., 19, f. 1r; 

68 Tratte, 138. They were accorded representation at the sessions of the advisory 
councils. Cf. especially C. P., 3, fols. S5r-15r; ibid., 13, fols. 48r-49, 64r. In May of 
1359, the Capitani were granted permission by the Signoria to hold communal office 
while serving as Guelph functionaries. Cf. P., 46, f. 144. They were also granted 
immunity from prosecution for debts contracted during the tenure of their office. Cf. 
Statuti, 15, bk. 2, rub. 100 (1355). 
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compatible interests—the most important of these being the church and 
the magnati.** The politics that were generated out of this tentative alliance 
of interests further accelerated the shift of power from the hands of elected 
communal officials to those classes and institutions over which the Republic 
could hope to exercise little control. 

Despite this apparent unanimity, there were sharp cleavages within the 
framework of oligarchical government. In part, these were due to the in- 
ability of the urban patriciate to achieve a complete monopoly of social 
prestige and economic power. They consequently fell short of complete 
domination of the state. Repeated disasters in the field of foreign policy 
raised doubts as to their political fitness to govern.** Bankruptcies and 
economic crises raised further doubts about their economic fitness and 
prudence.** Their economic failings eventually led to disaffection among the 
lower classes culminating in the revolution of 1378-1382. A prime motive 
in this revolution was the desire of the more successful segments of the artisan 
and shopkeeper class for a political status commensurate with the improved 
social status that they were able to attain.®7 

The fact that the urban patriciate were themselves divided into factions 
meant that each faction was eventually compelled to bid for the adherence 
of socio-economic inferiors and to offer them important concessions.*® The 
net result of this competition was to modify the character of oligarchical 
government through the introduction of minori and gente nuova into offices 
that had formerly been the exclusive preserve of the most aristocratic elements 
of communal society.® 

The process of the withering away of the state during eras of oligarchical 
Signorie was further checked by other characteristics of Florentine political 
factionalism. Since the contending parties were not divided on grounds 
of ideology, it was possible for them to exchange political roles with impunity. 
If one faction gained control of the Parte Guelfa, the other could immediately 
champion the cause of popular government against this bastion of the Floren- 
tine aristocracy, despite explicit prior commitments to the contrary.” An- 


64 Between 1323 and 1358 the nobles held half of the major offices of the Parte. Cf. 
Stefani, rub. 748; C. P., 14, f. 54, ibid., 15, fols. 66-66r. 

65 Cf. footnote 40; G. Villani, IX, 214; XI, 130; A. Sapori, op. cit., pp. 141 ff. 

66 Cf. Atti Capitano, 42, f. 11. This source contains the records of a case that involved 
the planning of a riot to be launched against the bankrupts. Cf. also Tratte, 1105; 
A. Sapori, op. cit., pp. 163-164. 

67 In the vanguard of those who led the proletariat were the butchers and dyers. These 
men were among the most affluent segment of the artisan-shopkeeper class. Cf. Monte, 
vols. 1-4. 

68 Velluti, p. 242. 

69 Stefani, rub. 734. 

70 M. Villani, X, 24-25; Stefani, rub. 685. The Ricci, who had formerly been supported 
of the Parte, championed a measure to give representation to the minori in the office of 
the Capitani. Cf. P., 54, f. 67; L. F., 38, fols 54-54r; Parte Guelfa, numeri rossi, 5, f. 21 
(3 November 1366). 
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other area in which similar political tendencies were manifested was in the 
realm of communal relationships with the church.”! The total effect of these 
partisan maneuvers was to prevent the great families from completely as- 
similating the machinery of the state within the orbit of their personal power 
and influence, since the ever-present opposition was compelled, inadvertently, 
to support the cause of impersonal government. This was the only alternative 
available to them, short oi revolution. The tension generated as a result of 
this struggle helped to precipitate the downfall of the oligarchy in the 
year 1378.7 


DICTATORSHIP 


Analysis of the nature of dictatorial Signorie is more difficult. In the first 
place their tenure in Trecento Florence was brief. The bias of the chroniclers, 
our principal literary source for this type of regime, and inveterate foes of 
despotism in any form, is another difficulty.”? Their distaste for Charles of 
Calabria (1325-28) and Walter of Brienne (1342-43) is also shared by 
the liberal historians of the nineteenth century.” Therefore, this form of 
government, so significant for future communal history, has been dimly 
understood and its influence upon the evolution of Florentine culture has 
not been assessed. Finally, there are certain fundamental ambiguities in the 
character of this type of Signoria that make it necessary to qualify any 
pragmatic definition of its nature.?5 Analysis has first to consider the con- 
flicting policies that generated these ambiguities in order to frame a defini- 
tion that takes cognizance of them. 

Dictatorship, like popular government, with which it had much in common, 
was established as a result of economic crises and military disaster. It was 
precipitated by the excesses and failures of oligarchical rule. To some 
extent, therefore, despotism acquired certain of its characteristics from the 
pressing need for the institutionalization of reforms. Nowhere is this more 
in evidence than during the brief tenure of Walter of Brienne. At his in- 
sistence and with popular support, officials who had served in the preceding 


Stefani, rub. 720, 726. 

72 Members of the Medici, Strozzi, Covoni, Ricci, Guadagni families, and others, not 
only served in the popular government (1378-1382), but also resisted the attempts of the 
Albizzi faction to exercise complete domination over Florentine politics. Cf. C. C., 
184-204; Manoscritti varii, 222, f. 182. See a discussion of the advisory council in which 
measures were taken to check factionalism and to conserve the city “in sua libertate.” 
C. P., 12, f. 14 (31 March 1372). j 

73 For a reiteration of the opinions of the chroniclers, see C. Paoli, op. cit., pp. 7 ff. 

74 K. Hopf, “Walter VI von Brienne, Herzog von Athens, und Graf von Lecce,” in 
Raumer’s Historisches Taschenbuch (Leipzig, 1854), pp. 301-401. F. Sassenay, Les Brienne 
de Lece et d’Athenes (Paris, 1869). 

75 Bernardino Barbadoro has noted that contradictions in policy stemmed from the 
despot’s attempt to gain popular support while, at the same time, seeking to placate the 
“discredited oligarchy.” Cf. Le finanze Repubblica fiorentina (Florence, 1929), p. 620. 
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oligarchical Signoria were brought to justice on the charge of peculation of 
communal funds.” Other important patricians who had escaped the rigors 
of the law in former times were now condemned for malfeasance in office.” 
Members of aristocratic families were compelled to disgorge ill-got gains.7* 
Popoli and rural communes were also penalized for their repeated failure to 
fulfill their obligations in money and services to the Republic.7”” This move- 
ment culminated in sweeping fiscal reforms that were instituted in the city 
as well as in the contado.® Arriving on the scene at the moment of impending 
financial disaster, the dictator could ill afford to neglect any potential source 
of revenue. 


During past eras of patrician hegemony, the oligarchs had shunned the 
use of the estimo as a means of raising revenue. As has been previously 
mentioned, they bitterly opposed the imposition of direct taxes of any kind— 
especially those that might fall on property. Both Walter of Brienne and 
Charles of Calabria levied this form of taxation, much to the chagrin of 
the ottimati.*! This type of measure was an important facet of the fiscal 
policies inaugurated by these two despots. The effect of their innovations 
was to lessen the regressive character of Florentine taxation.’® They even went 
so far as to suspend many of the traditional fiscal immunities and privileges 
that had been granted by former oligarchical Signorie.** Particularly dis- 
turbing to the upper bourgeoisie were the taxes that were imposed upon the 
arti. The greater guilds had grown accustomed to the idea of maintaining 


76 Balie, 2, 143-152; C. Paoli, op. cit., pp. 103-104. 

7 C.C., 1 bis, fols 19r, 32, 80r; G. Villani, XII, 2. 

78 On November 30, 1342, Brienne appointed special officials for the purpose of 
recovering communal property. They were authorized to keep “unum registrum” in 
which they were to inscribe all the property and rights (“bona et iura”) of the commune. 
Cf. Balie, 2, fols, 110-112. For condemnations by these officials of individuals who 
had usurped the property of the state, see ibid., 2, f. 165 (30 March 1343). For fines 
levied against the powerful Adimari and Rossi families by these officials on the same 
charge, see C. C., 1 bis, fols. 249, 276 (18 April, 14 May 1343). 

79 Ibid., fols, 130, 209-221. 

80 Balie, 2, fols. 58-63; C. Paoli, op. cit., pp. 25-30. 

81 P., 25, f. 45 (3 December 1326); C. C., 1 bis, £. 357. See also B. Barbadoro, op. cit., 
pp. 161-189, 207-211. When the priorate invited Brienne to become Signore of the city, 
the Bardi Company reduced their capital by half in order to escape direct taxation which 
they knew he would establish on the model of his predecessor, Charles of Calabria. 
Cf. A. Sapori, Compagnie e mercanti di Firenze antica (Florence, 1955), p. XXIII. 

82 Complaints to the despot were frequently concerned with the regressive nature of 
Florentine taxation. Cf. C. Paoli, op. cit., p. 114, doc. 260; Balie, 2, f. 66. Revision of 
the tax system was a commonplace under the rule of the despots. Cf. P. Silva, J] governo 
di Pietro Gambacorta in Pisa (Pisa, 1912), pp. 116-117. 

83 The Signoria, with the permission of the Duke of Calabria, was granted the authority 
to suspend immunities and privileges that formerly had been conferred upon certain 
inhabitants of the contado. Cf. P., 23, f. 67 (9 February 1327). Brienne also appointed 
a special official to perform this same function. Cf. C. Paoli, op. cit., p. 75. Severe 
fines, ranging from 500 florins to 3,932 florins, were exacted from members of the 
Ricci and Ricciardi families who did not comply with this edict. Cf. C. C., 1, fols. 9r, 27 
(October-November, 1342). 
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their corporate existence outside of the purview of communal law and were, 
therefore, antagonized by this turn of events.*4 

‘The despot attempted much more than fiscal reform. His policies had the 
effect of destroying the delicate social and economic equilibrium that had 
evolved as a result of generations of patrician domination. The Signoria had 
been the exclusive preserve of the greater guildsmen who had used it to 
reinforce their social and economic dominance in Florentine life. Nowhere 
is this better illustrated than in their treatment of the wool dyers. These 
men, mostly small artisans, had been denied any representation in the govern- 
ment and had been compelled to submit to the jurisdiction of the consuls 
of the greater guilds in matters concerning their trade. But with the advent 
of the dictator Walter of Brienne the situation was radically altered. The 
dyers, along with other highly skilled artisans, were granted representation 
in communal affairs and freedom from the domination of the ottimati in 
guild matters.° The dictator made many other concessions to the lower 
orders which appear to have stimulated their latent desires for political pre- 
ferment and socio-economic mobility.8* The minuti were further encouraged 
by receiving more equitable treatment in the courts than had been customary. 
They were also accorded occasional dispensations from condemnations and 
fines to which they were liable.8? This improvement in their status appears 
to have made the lower orders unwilling to accept the restoration of the 
absolute hegemony of the urban patriciate. Contemporary chroniclers are 
unanimous in the opinion that revolutionary ardor among il popolo minuto 
was intensified by the despotism of Brienne and that the proletarian revo- 
lutionaries of 1378 paid tribute to this fact when they took the name of 
“Ciompi” and their coat-of-arms in memory of the events that occurred 
during his tenure.** 

By advancing the status of the lower orders, the despot threatened the 
interests of the upper classes. He further contributed to their insecurity by 


84 Cf. footnote 55; P., 25, f. 70r. For a further analysis of the effects of the policies 
of a despot upon the arti, see N. Rodolico, Del Comune alla Signoria. Saggio sul governo 
di Taddeo Pepoli in Bologna (Bologna, 1898), pp. 84 ff. In 1373, attempts were made 
to reintroduce this form of taxation. The advisors to the Signoria, however, were 
successful in thwarting the passage of this measure. Cf. C. P., 12, f. 56r. 

85 Cf. N. Rodolico, Jl popolo minuto (Bologna, 1899), p. 141; C. Paoli, op. cit., pp. 
82-83; Balie, 2, fols. 92-93. 

86 For the first time since the end of the preceding century, large numbers of novi cives 
were admitted to office. Cf. P., 32, f. 145. 

87 See especially the document that records the pardon of Jacabo, a wool-beater, who 
had been condemned to death in 1318 by the “official foreigner of the Lana” for con- 
spiring with other workers against the masters of the guild. C. C., 1 bis, fols. 46-47 
(19 december 1342). A certain Cione was also granted dispensation by Brienne from 
the sentence of death. He had been condemned by the Executor for instigating a 
conspiracy against the rule of the guilds. Jbid., f. 187r (16 February 1343). Two years 
earlier, the Councils of the Comune had refused to take this action on his behalf. 
Appelli, 122, Ill, f. 25 (26 May 1341). 

88 Stefani, rub. 566. 
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restoring the rights of citizenship to many of their political enemies who had 
formerly been banished. By pursuing this policy, he placed himself in the 
position of subverting the authority of that organization which had been 
responsible for the original condemnations—the Parte Guelfa. Most of the 
men who had been exiled had been accused, by the Guelph Captains, of 
harboring Ghibelline sentiments or of materially assisting this seditious 
movement.*® By granting these “traitors” dispensation from their former 
sentences, the dictator demonstrated a singular lack of respect for that most 
esteemed organ of patrician power—the Parte Guelfa. The same attitude 
was reflected in his treatment of both magnati and popolani grassi. The 
accrued status and affluence of the Bardi, Medici, Rucellai, Rossi, Altoviti, 
Ricci and others did not deter the despot from attempting to compel these 
patricians to live under the rule of communal law. There is no doubt that 
the severe justice meted out to members of the great families was one of 
the major factors precipitating the revolution by which Brienne was ousted.” 

In opposition to the foregoing policies were certain tendencies that lend 
the despotic regime an ambiguous quality. The early months of the despot’s 
rule were characterized by a tone of impersonality; however, as fiscal pres- 
sures mounted, this quality was somewhat modified because of practical 
exigencies. The need for revenue compelled relaxation of the rigor of com- 
munal law in certain areas. Absolutions were granted and judicial dis- 
pensations were sold to members of all classes.®' Ultimately, as a last resort, 
loans were sought from the great families.** With popular opinion turning 
against him and revolution imminent, the tyrant was obliged to compromise 
his position in this way in order to be able to hire troops.® 


89 Upon payment of fines to the ducal treasury, certain members of the Falconery, 
Pulci, Amadori and Corbizzi families were pardoned. They had formerly been convicted 
for having fought against their native city on the side of the Emperor Henry VII in 
the year 1312. C. C., 1bis, fols. 70-92. 

80 A scion of the house of the Bardi was fined 500 florins for attacking a popolano. 
C. C., 1 bis, f. 5r (19 October 1342). Two other members or the same family were 
condemned to pay a fine of 5,813 florins, along with a member of the Rucellai clan, 
for peculation of communal funds. Jbid., f. 132r (18 January 1343). See also ibid., 
fols. 204r-205, 209-211. Members of the Adimari, Bordoni, Tornaquinci and Spini 
families who had posted bonds for fellow members of the patriciate, were required to 
make payment into the communal treasury when those for whom they were responsible, 
defaulted. Ibid., fols. 175r, 211r. 

91 M. Becker, “Gualtieri di Brienne e l’uso delle dispense giudiziarie,” Archivio Storico 
Italiano, CXIII (1955), pp. 245-251. These arbitrary and capricious actions of the 
despot also served to intensify opposition to his rule. 

82 Shortly after the overthrow of Brienne, the Republic obligated itself to pay five per 
cent interest a year to those who had loaned money to the despot. The total of these 
loans was 41,480 florins. Cf. Provvisioni Duplicati, 7, 52r. During the last month of 
the Duke’s tenure, loans from the Bardi family alone accounted for approximately 
one-fourth of the monies paid into the treasury. C. C., 1 bis, f. 336 (22 July 1343). 
Less than a week before the outbreak of the revolution against Brienne, a new estimo 
was imposed upon the citizenry and a new prestanza was levied. Ibid., fols. 335-357 
(20 July 1343). 

93 Many of the leaders of the conspiracy against the despot were members of the same 
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Despite these deviations in policy, despotism remained essentially a form 
of government that tended to differentiate between the authority of the state 
and the influence of the urban patriciate. This type of Signoria dispensed 
justice, collected revenue and administered public property with a zeal that 
was foreign to oligarchical regimes. It set difficulties in the way of those 
who wished to preserve special privilege and immunity. While the lower 
orders favored these policies, the ottimati, feeling affronted, were strength- 
ened in their commitment to the oligarchical form of Signoria. Despite oc- 
casional and sporadic flirtations with the idea of dictatorship, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the patriciate were to remain loyal to the form of govern- 
ment under which their interests were safest.% 

The lower classes, although they were among the greatest beneficiaries of 
despotic largesse, appear to have lacked that sense of solidarity which would 
have bound their allegiance to the person of the Signore. Basic economic 
and social fissures weakened unanimity among the minori and the minuti.® 
Therefore Brienne’s attempt to found a regime based in part upon their 
support had but passing success. Yet this endeavor left its imprint upon 
Trecente Florentine political life. Despotism led to popular government since 
it infused into communal life certain democratic and equalitarian tendencies 
that had hitherto been absent. 


CONCLUSION 


This comparative analysis of the three basic types of Signorie has singled 
out certain pragmatic criteria for differentiating between regimes. These 
criteria include such features of Trecento politics as the regulation of com- 
munal property, legal reforms, judicial dispensation, the administration of 
communal law, the treatment of traditionally privileged classes and the ques- 
tion of immunities and ecclesiastical liberties. Distinctions between the forms 
that regimes assumed were generated partly from disagreements and con- 
flict over these basic issues. 


To some extent the political character of the commune was colored by 


families who had been compelled to pay heavy fines and to make forced loans to the 
ducal treasury. Cf. G. Villani, XII, 16 and footnote 90. 

4 Cf. G. Brucker and M. Becker, “Una lettera in difesa della dittatura nella Firenze 
del Trecento,” Archivio Storico Italiano, CXIII (1955), p. 255. 

% In 1343, according to Giovanni Villani, both minori and minuti deserted their 
self-appointed benefactor and joined the patriciate in a concerted and successful effort 
to overthrow Brienne. Cf. bk. XII, ch. 17. The presence of differences in the socio- 
economic composition of the lower orders tended to make it difficult for its membership 
to achieve a strong sense of political unanimity and social solidarity. The fact that the 
more affluent minori and minuti tended to identify with the lower strata of the patriciate 
demonstrates a lack of cohesion. For a further consideration of this problem, see 
G. Brucker and M. Becker, “The Arti Minori in Florentine Politics, 1342-1378,” op. cit., 
p. 101. 
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the tensions between the personal rule of the patriciate, on the one hand, 
and the more impartial Signorie of the despots and the popular regimes, on 
the other. These tensions had the effect of preserving the State in its em- 
bryonic Trecento form since the periodic recrudescence of impersonal forces 
tended to place limits upon the political authority of the great families and 
to prevent the Signoria from becoming their private preserve.%* The existence 
of competing political factions and the presence of novi cives were also factors 
that tended to check the triumph of an oligarchy and the establishment of 
the unbridled rule of the great patrician houses. 

The commitment of the Florentines to republicanism in an age when its 
counterpart, despotism, was flourishing throughout Italy, was partly due to 
the above political experiences. That the Signoria ultimately assumed a form 
best described as a restricted oligarchical republic may be explained in large 
part in terms of patrician reaction to the reforming tendencies of both des- 
potism and popular government.. This type of regime appears to have best 
satisfied the concrete interests of the urban patriciate. The experience of the 
Ciompi Revolution did much to encourage the great families to resolve their 
differences and make common cause against the dreaded populo minuto.” 

These conclusions may be of some value for comparative study of the 
politics of the various Italian city states. The pragmatic criteria that offer 
some insight into the Florentine experience could be applied to other Italian 
communes and some descriptive statements might be advanced concerning 
the general character of Trecento Italian politics. At the level of analysis an 
attempt might be made to correlate these features with certain “social facts” 
(in the Bloch-Durkheim tradition). Demographical changes and the part 
that the novi cives played in Florentine politics suggest that this proposal 
may not be gratuitous. 

MARVIN B. BECKER 
Western Reserve University 


In 1323, and also in 1372, electoral and administrative reforms were initiated to 

prevent certain of the great patrician families from exercising absolute hegemony over 

communal affairs. Cf. G. Villani, IX, 271; Stefani, rub. 731; C. P., 12, fols. 55-56r. 
On the complex problem of the definition of the term “state,” see J. H. Hexter, 

“Il Principe and Lo Stato,” Studies in the Renaissance, IV (1957), p. 118. 

87 ~N. Rodolico, J Ciompi, pp. 228 ff. 


THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF POLITICAL LIBERTY 
IN THE EARLY ITALIAN RENAISSANCE * 


An attempt at a synopsis of Mr. Becker’s and Mr. Hicks’ findings requires 
an enlargement of focus. They have much in common in their approaches: 
both are sympathetic to reactions in Italian scholarship against a school 
which had conceived the history of the Italian city-states chiefly in terms 
of social clashes caused by antagonistic economic class interests. About 1900 
that had been the perspective shared by most students. During the late 
13th century (it was then argued), the half-chivalric magnati, owners of landed 
property, were replaced by the capitalistic merchants and industrialists of 
the arti maggiori; these, in turn, by the middle of the 14th century were 
followed by the artisans of the arti minori who, for a short revolutionary 
period in 1378, opened the door for the laborers of the great textile industries, 
the Ciompi. After class struggle had thus sapped the public spirit, Florence 
and other cities were ripe for the heavy, but pacifying hand of despotism. 

About a generation ago, however, there came the discovery that the ter- 
rible strife between magnati and arii maggiori in the 13th century was not 
a struggle between lords of the land and a new capitalistic class. From an 
early time, the commercial wealth of the great families of the arti maggiori 
had been invested in former feudal estates, and many magnati, vice versa, 
had waxed rich by participation in commercial activities. By excluding 
magnati from many rights of citizenship through the Ordinamenti della giustizia 
of the late 13th century, the arti did not want to destroy a class—the knightly 
nobility remained indispensable for the defense and the foreign policy of the 
Commune—but to protect themselves against those who, by leading a half- 
chivalric, martial way of life, were threatening to force the republic into 
submission to the oligarchic rule of the few top families. 

These reinterpretations of the social and constitutional struggles in the 
Italian cities of the late 13th century have also shaken confidence in the 
application of the old evolutionary scheme to the Trecento and Quattrocento. 
Can any different perspective be found from which we might be able to 


* A comment on the preceding papers of Marvin B. Becker and David L. Hicks. 
1 For a summary of this reappraisal of the Ordinamenti and their period, cf. N. Ottokar, 
Studi Comunali e Fiorentini (Florence, 1948), pp. 85 ff. 
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view social change during those two centuries as part of a coherent his- 
torical process leading on to the Renaissance? Becker’s and Hicks’ papers 
both try to provide some elements for a fresh theory of the motive forces 
of this development, though drawing their conclusions from two areas which 
are but little related to each other. To make it possible to compare Becker’s 
study of Trecento Florence with Hicks’ observations on Sienese society 
during the Quattrocento, we will have to find out how much of Becker’s 
pattern of Florentine 14th century life may also be applied to the Florence 
of the Quattrocento. But before we can try to answer this question, there 
is another one: how much of his suggestive analysis of 14th century Florence 
may be accepted as final? 

The principal value of Becker’s exposition, it seems to me, does not lie 
in his definitions of the nature of “popular government,” “oligarchy,” and 
“despotism” during the Trecento, although even in that respect his essay 
makes a stimulating beginning. In order to understand the historical role of 
Trecento tyranny, one ought to look beyond Florence; and in order to 
weigh finally the accomplishments of Florentine Trecento oligarchy, one 
may have to wait for more exhaustive studies on the practices of oligarchic 
administration and enforcement of the laws. We would, therefore, be far 
from the mark in trying to turn into a general historical rule the observation 
that in 14th century Florence “despotism ... dispensed justice, ... and ad- 
ministered public property with a zeal that was foreign to oligarchical re- 
gimes.” As Becker himself warns us, tyranny in Trecento Florence never 
had time to attain its full stature, and this is clearly the reason why in his 
title he only speaks of periods of “dictatorship.” Every Italian tyranny began 
by righting some wrongs in order to endear itself to some underprivilegd 
group of the population, even though the administrative principles that finally 
emerged might be the very opposite of the demagogic actions during the 
revolutionary start. Becker notes very appropriately that Walter of Brienne, 
Duke of Athens, who at first had seemed to strive for impartial and in- 
exorable judicial procedure, soon did the very opposite by granting unusually 
frequent and arbitrary dispensations. From a general historical perspective, 
the claim that Italian tyrannies were more favorable to the growth of “im- 
personal forces” in government than aristocratic republican regimes may 
be quite questionable. When Machiavelli, one and a half centuries later, 
surveyed the results of the Italian development, he found that where despotic 
government existed—in the Duchy of Milan, the Kingdom of Naples, and 
the small tyrannies in the Papal State—there was neither civil society (civiltd) 
nor legal equality; to found a tyranny, a prince had to create gentiluomini and 
feudal lords not subject to equality before the law, but capable of using force 
in the service of their ambitions and keeping their inferiors in their places.? 


Discorsi, I, 55. 
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Indeed, as modern research has shown, even in the Milanese state under 
the Visconti and Sforza dukes, the Italian “despotism” with the most advanced 
system of administration, feudal relationships actually grew during the Quat- 
trocento; and the same is true of Naples.’ 

On the other hand, one wonders what was the real extent of interference 
with established law by oligarchic Florentine regimes. The fact that restric- 
tion of the ruling circle tended to enhance the favored position of the par- 
ticipating families does not mean that corruption—fraud in the management 
of communal property or in the paying of taxes—was inevitable and the 
order of the day. The known data seem to suggest that periods of abuses 
and of ameliorating legislation alternated, so that we might do well to reserve 
judgment at the present state of our knowledge. If, for instance, Becker 
sees oligarchic government wanting in what he considers the popular govern- 
ment’s policy to “use syndics extensively to review the actions of comunal 
officials,” G. Masi’s Il Sindacato delle magistrature comunali, to which he 
refers, does not suggest any such difference in the use of this institution, 
but on the contrary shows that the requirements of accounting and of a 
discharge for office-holders after their tenure were fully accepted and on the 
statute books during the 1320’s—that is, under oligarchic regimes. 

But though we cannot consider Mr. Becker’s basis of observation broad 
enough for a general judgment on the roles of aristocracy, popular govern- 
ment, and “despotism,” his observations make a lasting contribution to the 
problem of why republican consciousness survived and grew in 14th century 
Florence. By consistently asking the question why Trecento Florence, in 
spite of the heavy preponderance of a group of old and wealthy families, 
did not develop into a closed and static oligarchy like other city-states, Becker 
makes every successive observation fall into place in an intelligible, genetic 
picture. The episodes of despotic and popular government, although too 
brief to unfold their true natures, did break up the forward march of the 
oligarchy repeatedly and at decisive points. Four times (in 1325, 1342, 
1355, and 1379) they introduced, in the form of the Estimo, taxation of 
property, and we must, indeed, take it as a measure of the spirit of the 
Trecento “oligarchs” that each time this had to be done against their will 
and was again abolished after re-establishment of oligarchic rule. 

While this revaling history of the Florentine Estimo basically could be 
learned from B. Barbadoro’s Finanze della Repubblica Fiorentina (published 
in 1929), Becker succeeds in giving these findings a profounder meaning by 
his discovery of a number of surprisingly similar fluctuations in the judicial 
sphere. There, even though a final estimate of the significance of the latter 


8 For balanced critical appraisals of various aspects of the alleged kinship of Renaissance 
despotism to “the.modern state,” cf. F. Chabod, Machiavelli and the Renaissance (London, 
1958), p. 45 ff., and G. Masi, “Verso gli albori del Principato,” Rivista di storia del diritto 
italiano, IX (1936), 86 ff. 
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must wait until we know whether oligarchic regimes did not at times also 
take serious preventive measures (like the introduction of the sindicato), 
Becker appears to have proven that there existed among the oligarchs a 
tendency to obliterate the boundaries between private and public law, as well 
as to grant members of the ruling circle absolution and dispensation from 
verdicts of the courts. He also seems to have shown that the forms of ad- 
ministration were more impersonal and equality before the law more secure 
during the fleeting episodes of “despotic” and “popular” government, when 
there was also a more daring neglect of existing privilege in the field of 
taxation. The picture drawn by Becker is, furthermore, fresh and con- 
vincing in laying bare the every-day social forces which, given the structure 
of Florentine life, thwarted the oligarchic trend: that is to say, the corporate 
autonomy of the Florentine guilds, including that of the arti minori, and the 
frequent rise into the ranks of the citizenry of “novi cives” who lacked respect 
for vested rights. The concerted action of all these forces, according to 
Becker’s excellent description, produced constantly changing combinations 
which until 1382 frustrated the permanence of oligarchic regimes. 

In pondering this tableau of Florentine life, one wonders whether the role 
played by the novi cives will not have to be viewed eventually as a link in 
an even larger chain of social balances and pressures. The contemporary 
chroniclers, Giovanni and Matteo Villani, acknowledge the significance of 
the novi cives, especially for periods of popular government, but do not 
consider them the force that each time, at the decisive moment, triggered a 
revolt before the triumph of the oligarchy had become complete. The two 
Villani, scions of an old arti maggiori family, looked upon newcomers from 
the country-side with an unfriendly eye; they felt that these men were a 
menace to the sound conduct of Florence’s foreign policy, and that as of- 
fice holders they conducted themselves more arrogantly than the “antichi e 
originali cittadini.”* Yet, to both, the very gist of Florentine history seemed 
to have been for generations the prevention of autocratic rule of the “grandi 
e potenti cittadini”—the leading families of the arti maggiori—alone or in a 
coalition with a group of the magnati. The standard by which Giovanni 
Villani judges and condemns the arti maggiori oligarchs who ruled Florence 
about 1340 is the requirement that a “buono reggimento” include not only 
the very rich (the “popolani grassi”) but also the nobility (the “grandi”) as 
well as the middle class (“mezzani”) and lower class (“minori”). The con- 
stitution of 1343, according to which (as his information had it) three 
“mediani” and three “artefici minuti” joined two “popolani grassi” in making 
up the sovereign body of the Priori, appeared to him to be an “ordine assai 
comune e buono.”® In 1358, Matteo Villani rejoiced that unity among the 


4 Giovanni Villani, Cronica, XII, 72. 
5 Giovanni Villani, Cronica, XI, 118; XII, 22. 
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merchants of the arti maggiori, the artisans of the minori, and the “cittadini 
di mezzano stato” had stopped a new oligarchic menace created by a coalition 
of great popolani with some magnati.® 

So in the judgment of the Villani, oligarchy could eventually be overcome 
because the Florentine citizenry was made up not only of a few popolani 
grassi in the arti maggiori and the masses of artisans in the arti minori, but 
included a middle sort of men within the maggiori, functioning as a center 
of resistance, and shifting the balance automatically whenever some foremost 
grassi together with some readmitted magnati began to form a domineering 
clique of “grandi e potenti cittadini.” Nor should one ever forget the crucial 
role of the custom of the “divieto”—the prohibition of simultaneous ad- 
mission of more than three members of each family to the offices—which 
always remained an iron rule in Florence. A striking example has been 
presented by G. Scaramella for June and November 1376, when the popular 
government of 1378-82 had not yet come to power. Despite the preponder- 
ance of a few families in the election bags (10 members of the Capponi, 
13 of the Strozzi, and 8 of the Altoviti were among the competitors for 
the eight places of the Priori), no fewer than 120 names were rejected as 
surpassing their family quotas—certainly an effective antidote to appropri- 
ation of the government by a few oligarchic families.? 

Consequently, while it is true that one of the causes of Florence’s resistance 
to the final growth of a static oligarchy was the constant rise of newcomers 
into the citizenry, in other words the mobility of Florentine society, a second 
cause of no lesser weight was the social breadth of the ranks of the Florentine 
arti maggiori. One must not be deceived by the fact that the organization 
of the great capitalistic guilds was itself made “oligarchic” by division of the 
members into two classes—“membra maiora” and “minora”—of which only 
the first, composed of the owners of the great firms in Florence’s trade, 
industry and finance, had full active rights in the corporation. For whereas 
inside the Calimala, Lana and Seta all the many subsidiary trades and indus- 
tries were ruthlessly subordinated to the few international merchants and 
great industrialists, the “membra minora” were yet citizens who could not 
be robbed entirely of their right to participate in the city councils and public 
offices. Among them there were many small entrepreneurs who owned their 
own plants, and many specialized or retail merchants, socially and financially 
above the level of the artisans who formed the rank and file of the arti 
minori. Together with the most outstanding and affluent members of the 


6 Matteo Villani, Cronica, IX, 26. 

7 G. Scaramella, Firenze allo scoppio del tumulto dei Ciompi (Pisa, 1914), pp. 51, 75. 
An excellent discussion of the role of the “divieti” for the prevention of power con- 
centration in a few hands is found in E. Sestan’s paper, “Il Comune nel Trecento,” in 
Libera Cattedra di Storia della Civilta Fiorentina: Il Trecento (Florence, 1953), pp. 19-38, 
esp. 34 f. 
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lower guilds (to whose role Mr. Becker has drawn due attention) these 
citizens represented a broad middle class which in political outlook and 
conduct of life was only by degrees different from the lesser members of the 
guild aristocracy of the Lana and Seta guilds.8 One wonders whether it was 
not primarily on account of this middle class structure of Florentine society 
—an effect of Florence’s advanced industrialization, which had no equal 
during the 14th and 15th centuries—that the final victory of oligarchy in 
the republic was so often staved off. Industria! society and social mobility 
in their mutual interplay were, it would appear, the decisive factors. May 
we assume that they continued to play their parts when the Trecento had 
passed? 

It is true, of course, that after 1382 the pendulum of varying alliances 
of the “cittadini di mezzano stato” and of continuous changes in the social 
composition of the Florentine government stopped swinging. The arti minori, 
to be sure, never lost their right to political representation; but while their 
share in the high offices between 1378 and 1382 had been one half, it was 
soon lowered to a third and afterwards to a quarter, the ratio which remained 
unchanged throughout the Renaissance. On the other hand, an “ottimati” 
coalition, consisting of a number of magnati and leaders of the arti maggiori, 
succeeded now, for the first time, in forming a homogeneous, lasting 
government, which, without major crises, maintained its rule until the rise 
of Cosimo de’ Medici in 1434. Does this, then, mean that the oligarchy, so 
often frustrated during the 14th century, triumphed on the eve of the Renais- 
sance, and that, thenceforth, Florentine republicanism began to slacken? 

Mr. Becker, in his present paper, comments that after 1382 the same 
oligarchic “ottimati” who had kept up their pressure through the Trecento 
“emerged with complete hegemony over communal affairs”; and at the end 
of a paper on “The Republican City-state in Florence ... 1280-1434,” read 
in 1958,® he gives as reason that, allegedly, there was in the early 15th 
century a “decline of the arti” and a “reduction of the influx of the novi 
cives.” “No longer were the novi cives or those autonomous units of power— 
the guilds—in a position to serve as a rallying point for the dissident.” Hu- 
manists like Salutati, Bruni and Poggio, he says, were their “intellectual 
heirs,” and the legacy of the Trecento continued to be effective in Florence’s 
“foreign policy.” Yet, “with the deterioration of the influence” of the arti 
and of the novi cives, “republicanism began to lose its accustomed vigor.” 

In my opinion, these judgments echo too uncritically an outworn concep- 


8 In the 14th century, to be precise, the Seta was still a part of the Arte di Por San 
Maria, which also included among its “membra maiora” the members of the goldsmith 
guild. 

. © Before the American Historical Association. Mr. Becker has kindly allowed me to 
’ read in manuscript and quote the final version which will be published in Speculum, 
XXXV (1960), 39 ff. 
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tion of Quattrocento Florence. The very features emphasized by Becker in 
his picture of the Trecento should help us to view the nature and the actions 
of the post-1382 regime in a different light. As Becker has pointed out, 
the oligarchic governments of the Trecento had never consented to property 
taxation even in the limited form of the Estimo, and had abolished it each 
time it had been introduced during episodes of despotism and popular govern- 
ment; moreover, Trecento oligarchy had persistently shown a tendency to 
neglect the boundary lines between the private and the public spheres. But 
then one wonders how the “oligarchy” of the years 1382-1434 can he con- 
sidered the consummation of the oligarchic aspirations of the 1320’s and 
1330’s and of the 1350’s and 1360’s. In 1427, the catasto, the most ad- 
vanced property tax of the period, as it assessed even movable property, was 
finally enacted. It was not forced upon the “oligarchy” through pressure 
of any opposition, but (as F. C. Pellegrini demonstrated from the archival 
documents many years ago) was planned, and brought to acceptance, by a 
group of the ruling circle, led by Rinaldo degli Albizzi. To be sure, the 
catasto was Florence’s answer to an unparalleled emergency; only under 
the impact of a struggle for the existence of the republic and the survival 
of republican freedom, did the Florentine ottimati decide to accept a crushing 
burden always rejected previously. Yet the fact remains that, while the 
“oligarchy” of the 1320’s and 1330’s had preferred to appoint dictators from 
abroad, the “oligarchy” of the early Quattrocento took upon itself the im- 
mense sacrifices demanded by the emergency. 

That, furthermore, the spirit of the ruling circle about 1400 was not that 
of an autocratic clique is indicated by the codification of the Florentine laws 
in 1415. Many of the statutes then gathered as the law of the state had been 
suspended or enfeebled during the reaction which followed the social re- 
volution of the 1370’s and at the time of greatest danger from abroad during 
the Milanese expansion under Giangaleazzo Visconti. Other events in the 
subsequent history of Florentine legislation show even more clearly that the 
trend after 1400 was not toward elimination of the boundaries beween private 
license and public obligation.’° In 1420, the office of five conservatori of 
the territory was created with authority to examine the conduct and the 
expenditure of the citizens charged with the territorial administration. In 
1429, a new authority of conservatori delle leggi grew ovt of debates on 


10 J take the following data from an unpublished paper I have prepared on oligarchy 
and liberty in early Renaissance Florence. The phrase “... cum magni cives stent subiecti 
legibus” comes from the debates published in Commissioni di Rinaldo degli Albizzi 
per il Comune di Firenze, vol. III (Florence, 1873), p. 165, where the preamble of the 
appointment of the Conservatores legum et ordinamentorum Communis Florentie in 1429 
is also reproduced: “...ne vel ambitione quisquam seu privato commodo vel temeraria 
presumptione facere contra [leges Communis] audeat, vel inobservata relinquere...” 


(p. 164). 
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how to insure “that the foremost citizens stayed subject to the laws.” These 
conservatori were taken half from the maggiori and half from the minori and 
were charged to see to it that officials would not transgress their assigned 
functions and that judicial decisions were properly carried out. 

It would also be a mistake to consider as irreversible the replacement, in 
1393, of large elected councils by small “commissions with authority” (balie) 
endowed with dictatorial powers, even though this trend was prolonged 
and strengthened by the war exigencies in the time of Giangaleazzo Visconti. 
Almost immediately after the war’s end, some of the offices assigned by the 
ruling men from 1382 or 1393 onward began once more to be filled by lot 
out of election bags to which new names were admitted. In 1411, two new 
councils, that of the 131 and that of the 200—councils, of which at least 
the latter was elected by lot, and whose decisions had to be approved by the 
normal city councils—took over many of the prerogatives of the dictatorial 
balie. It is true that during the 1420’s, after the renewal of the Viscontean 
wars under Filippo Maria Visconti, small balie with special powers for the 
conduct of the war reappeared. Also, in connection with this trend, there 
were half-successful attempts of an ottimati group under the leadership of 
the old statesman, Niccold da Uzzano, to restrict the arti minori even further, 
manipulate the names in the election bags, and remove those of the “genti 
nuove”. But again, no sooner had the war ended (in 1428) than the con- 
stitutional forces proved their resilience. From 1430 onward most offices 
were again to be filled by lot out of election bags, and during the following 
year there were debates in the Florentine councils in which it was stated by 
more than one speaker that, though important decisions must be made by 
a few men, it was desirable that many participate in the deliberations. Like the 
struggle for the catasto, this policy of gradually enlarging of the active citizen 
body was directed by Rinaldo degli Albizzi, the leader of a younger generation 
among the oftimati. 

Why were the Florentine ottimati of the early Quattrocento willing to do 
some of the very things which oligarchic governments during the Trecento 
had resisted with tenacity—in particular, to accept a property tax and stricter 
legislation against the misuse of public offices? There is, I believe, a good 
deal of truth in the explanation which I, myself, gave years ago and which 
apparently is shared by Mr. Becker, namely that Florentine republicanism 
after 1389 was for two generations locked in a physical and ideological 
struggle for existence with the Visconti of Milan, and that under this pres- 
sure much became possible in Florentine morale and ideas that had not 
come to pass in the world of the Trecento. But this cannot be the whole 
story, for it does not sufficiently explain why in the periods between the 
wars, when the tension in foreign politics was lessening, a program of con- 
stitutional reforms tending to broaden participation in the offices was pursued, 
even though there was no longer any serious pressure by the popolo minuto. 
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It seems to me that the change from the conditions of the Trecento cannot 
be fully understood unless we take yet another factor into account. 

- During the Trecento—at least until after the middle of that century—so 
precarious had been the social balance within the arti maggiori that a few 
families, especially merchant-bankers of the Calimala guild, outstanding by 
their wealth and affiliation with magnati, had constantly threatened to take 
all power into their own hands. They often did so, until the lesser maggiori 
members united with the arti minori against them. The regime of the years 
1382-1434, on the other hand, was brought to power and always particularly 
supported by the cloth-manufacturers of the Lana, the industrial guild that 
more than any sister-corporation included a broad middle-class stratum of 
relative uniformity in property status and in political, social, and economic 
outlook. Although this regime included personalities who in their social out- 
look were the heirs of the Trecento oligarchs, as we have seen from Niccold 
da Uzzano’s desperate struggle, during his last years, for a fresh restrictive 
closure of the ruling circle, the social balance eventually adjusted itself each 
time towards the side of greater equality; the outcome, instead of a nar- 
rowing of the ranks of the active citizenry, was the admission of some new 
elements. Under the oligarchic regimes of the Trecento, there had never 
been anything comparable to the broad and closely knit group which not 
only waged the wars against the Visconti, but simultaneously built up Flor- 
ence’s territorial state, extending it over almost all North Tuscany, and which 
in the economic field, in order to create a substitute for the lost Calimala 
revenues from many European countries, initiated in the interest of the 
Florentine industries the first mature example of an integrated mercantilist 
policy. In architecture and the other fine arts, commissions of the city and 
of the great guilds set the tone in this period; not before the second half 
of the Quattrocento were the private palaces of a few great families, instead 
of public buildings, to become the milestones of Florentine architecture. 
And while in the Trecento the life of the few great oligarchic families had 
veered towards adaptation to the chivalric pursuits characteristic of the 
magnati, the two generations between 1382 and the mid-Quattrocento saw, 
with the rise of civic Humanism, a new form of culture which more firmly 
than ever before established a common frame of thought for a broad stratum 
of members of the greater guilds. 

From such a widened perspective of the early Florentine Quattrocento"! it 
is not difficult to recognize that the two crucial forces which had aided the 
survival of Florentine republicanism during -the Trecento—social mobility 
and the growing effects of a strongly industrialized society—still played their 
part after the Trecento and were long to mold Florentine life. This means 


11 Discussed in greater detail in my papers, “The Historical Background of the Florentine 
Renaissance,” History, N. Ser. XXII (1938), 315 ff., and “A Sociological Interpretation 
of the Early Renaissance in Florence,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XXXVIII (1939), 427 ff. 
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that the criteria used by Becker for the 14th century have validity for a 
much wider stretch of Florentine history than he, himself, has so far sug- 
gested. The vigor of constitutional life which he has pointed out for the 
Florentine republic of the Trecento was not lost to a static oligarchy after 
1382; it remained characteristic of Florentine society during the early Quat- 
trocento, and in many respects throughout the Renaissance. 

These conclusions regarding the nature of the Florentine Quattrocento also 
provide a standard for appraising the study presented by Mr. Hicks; they 
help us to determine to what extent his precise and valuable observations 
on Siena may be considered to reflect general tendencies of the society of 
the Italian Renaissance. Giving an impressive and at several points new 
description of the Sienese subordination of all civil relationships to a system 
of strictly hereditary “monti” (“parties”), Hicks aptly points out that it was 
the notorious reversal of Siena’s economic life, the steady enfeeblement of 
the trades and industries once the sources of Siena’s medieval greatness— 
in one word, a return to an almost early-medieval emphasis on agriculture 
—which produced the odd similarities in Sienese Renaissance society to a 
period in which a petty feudal nobility had represented the only caste 
wielding political power. In spite of drawing our attention to these peculiar 
sources of the Sienese development, Hicks wonders, however, in the intro- 
duction to his paper whether gradual transformation of a formerly commer- 
cial and industrial society “into a new rural-urban aristocracy” was not, after 
all, a universal trait of northern Italy during the Renaissance, even though 
the process in different places may have been more or less advanced. In 
his epilogue he concludes that “aristocracy founded on . . . political privilege” 
and “having as its economic base agriculture,” as met in Siena during the 
later part of the Quattrocento, “typified Italian society for the next four 
and a half centuries.” 

It seems to me that we cannot be cautious enough in our use of the 
often heard thesis that there was a general “return” to “the country” and 
to agriculture among the urban-commercial classes during the Italian Renais- 
sance. As for Florence, there is not a single generation from the 13th to the 
16th century for which it has not been asserted by some student that such 
a transfuimation occurred. Perhaps what really happened was nothing but 
the regular investment in country possessions by younger generations while, 
given Florence’s social mobility, new men and families followed in the steps 
of those who shifted the sources of their support to agriculture, or, during the 
16th century, to the civil service. There is no doubt, of course, that even 
in Florence trade, production, and wealth after the reconstruction of about 
1400 did not reach again the quantitative level that had prevailed before 
the catastrophes of the mid-Trecento. But the notion has been refuted in 
recent years that the vigor of commerce and industry, still great in Florence 
and other Italian centers after 1400, steadily decreased through the 15th 
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and 16th centuries. After Fernand Braudel’s findings and the confirmations 
by Gino Luzzatto and other Italian scholars, it may be considered as certain 
that the industrial and commercial level of Florence, Venice, Milan, Genoa, 
and the entire region enclosed by these cities was, on the whole, not trans- 
formed in the direction of the more primitive agricultural conditions which 
Hicks has in mind until after the Renaissance, more precisely the 1620’s or 
even a few decades later when Spain and most Mediterranean countries suf- 
fered the same fate.12 A comparative statement on the relationship of the 
special Sienese experience to the history of Renaissance Italy in general might, 
therefore, indicate not that Siena prefigured conditions which were soon to 
develop in most places, but that Siena and South Tuscany, which to the 
end of the 13th century had shared the socio-economic pattern of the northern 
half of the peninsula, fell behind during the 14th century, approaching the 
chiefly agricultural level of economic and social life characteristic of the 
southern part of Italy. 

Accordingly, Hicks’ very interesting observation that Machiavelli and 
other acute Florentine historians of the 16th century misjudged the Sienese 
conditions is a further drastic illustration of the gulf which by that time 
had in some basic areas separated Siena’s life from conditions in Florence 
and in the other still economically vigorous north-Italian cities. One could 
illuminate the dangers of applying the special pattern found in Siena to 
a picture of Florentine society with yet another example, which is especially 
pertinent here because it deals with the role of the novi cives. In 
Siena, according to Hicks’ precious documentary accounts, 76 newcomers 
had been admitted to the city offices and therewith to the “parties” between 
1385 and 1425, and a mere trickle of 21 during the entire four decades from 
1440 to 1480. From 1494 onward, the right to participate in the “reggi- 
mento” could finally no longer be won in any other way than by heredity. 
But in the same year 1494, the constitution of the Savonarolian republic in 
Florence provided that 60 persons (45 from the arti maggiori and 15 from 
the minori) were to be added to the list of the citizens every three years. 
This figure was later enlarged to 28 annually, and in the last Florentine 
republic, after 1527, to 60 every year, at least in theory. Quantitatively, to 
be sure, these provisions cannot have been of any great significance in a 
citizen body of between 3200 and 4500 members, but they make clear how 
the atmosphere of Florence differed from that of Siena. They were intended, 
and served, to keep aloft the Florentine ideal of social mobility. As the historian 
Jacopo Pitti, late in the 16th century, made one of his figures comment in 


12 F. Braudel, La Méditerranée et le monde méditerranéen a l’époque de Philippe II 
(Paris, 1949), esp. pp. 339 ff., 717 f£.; G. Luzzatto, “La Decadenza di Venezia dopo le 
scoperte geographiche nella tradizione e nella realta,” Archivio Veneto, Ser. V, vol. 
LIV-LV (1955), 162 ff.; cf. also H. Baron in Am. Hist. Rev., LXI (1956), 1088 f., and 
“Dekadenz im Italien des Quattrocento?...,” Bibliotheque d’Human. et Renaiss., XVII 
(1955), 421 ff. 
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discussing the Savonarolian constitution: even Venice’s development was dif- 
ferent from that of Florence, the Venetian gentiluomini having closed their 
ranks at an early time; “but... in the Florentine republic the door was left 
open for nuovi cittadini.” 

HANS BARON 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY CHARACTER OF 


THE REVOLT OF THE NETHERLANDS! 


American and British writers have reinterpreted the English, American, 
French and Russian revolutions, but, since Motley,? have had little new to 
say about the Revolt of the Netherlands. My hypothesis is that the Revolt 
of the Netherlands was indeed a revolution comparable to and deserving 
a place of priority in the list of great revolutions which have ushered in 
modern times. 

Motley liked to compare the Revolt of the Netherlands with the American 
Revolution, but what appealed to him in both movements was that they were 
as he saw them really not very revolutionary. The claims of traditional 
states’ rights were asserted against the innovations of a centralizing monarchy. 
Neither the Dutch nor the American movement was carried away by a 
Jacobin zeal for unity. Both were directed against a government which was 
distant and foreign: the struggle against foreign domination therefore filled 
the center of the picture of both rebellions, and obscured domestic changes 
which may have been drastic enough to deserve the term “revolutionary.” 

Crane Brinton found that the four revolutions which he examined—the 
English, American, French and Russian—had enough in common to enable 
him to speak of an Anatomy of Revolution. The Revolt of the Netherlands 
will not conform as nicely to his anatomical model, but it will be with his 
revolutions in mind that I would propose to look at what happened in the 
Netherlands, to determine whether the resemblance is close enough to justify 
calling the Revolt of the Netherlands a revolution in the sense that Brinton 
uses the term. 

Modern Dutch and Belgian historians are in general agreement that the 
Revolt was revolutionary in character, but have been engaged in sharp 
debate as to whether it was not more medieval than modern.4 No new 


1 The subject of this paper, in an earlier form, was presented as a Phi Beta Kappa 
lecture at Lawrence College, April 24, 1957. 

2 John Lothrop Motley, The Rise of the Dutch Republic (New York, 1855), 3 Vols. 

3 New York, Prentice-Hall, 1938; rev. ed. 1952. 

4 For the “medieval” thesis, see J. Huizinga, Nederlandse Beschaving in de Zeventiende 
Eeuw (Haarlem, H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon, 1941), Chapter I. 
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political forms emerged, as they did in the English, American, French and 
Russian revolutions. The Estates General were not transformed into any 
National Constituent Assembly; the present Dutch parliament still bears the 
medieval name of Staten Generaal. There was no abolition of the House of 
Lords, as in England in 1649; the lords temporal simply lost most of their 
political weight in these assemblies, while the lords spiritual ceased with the 
Reformation to attend at all. If the Third Estate emerged predominant, it 
did so without any sharp institutional break with the past, as a result of 
circumstances rather than in obedience to political theory. 

There was a revival of medieval forms at all levels of government. Par- 
ticularist tendencies contradicted all that the Burgundian state-builders had 
been working toward for two centuries. Released from the pressure of the 
dynasty which had been welding the cities and provinces of the Low Countries 
into a modern state, each sought to recover lost provincial and communal 
privileges and liberties, and were only with difficulty persuaded to contribute 
to the common defence. Within each town, the guilds reasserted powers 
which recall the democracy of the medieval commune rather than the national 
citizenship of the English and especially of the French Revolution. 

In the religious sphere there was of course innovation; for many indeed 
the religious factor has loomed so large that the Revolt of the Netherlands 
has appeared to be only an episode of the Reformation. This conception 
did not deprive the story of its significance, so long as men accepted the 
religious Reformation as a sufficient cause of the emergence of the modern 
world, but will not satisfy those who feel that nothing less than a general 
breakdown of the whole of the society of the old regime can justify any 
proposed dividing line between “medieval” and “modern.” This would re- 
quire deferring the advent of modern history from the traditional sixteenth 
century to the seventeenth for England and the eighteenth for France.® 

But what if in the Netherlands the Reformation, or at least the wars of 
religion which stemmed from the Reformation, coincided with a breakdown 
of the old regime? Against this conception we should have to admit that 
there was no such clean-cut surrender of the landed aristocracy to the Third 
Estate as occurred in the French Revolution. Ii the southern provinces, 
moreover, when these were reconquered by Spanish arms, the social, if not 
the political position of the aristocracy was restored. Even in the United 
Provinces of the north, which remained independent, the influence of the 
landed aristocracy survived in the rural inland provinces, though it was no 
longer important in that urban Holland which dominated all the rest. There 
the bourgeois character of society in the seventeenth century is unmistakeable, 
although this has led some historians not to the conclusion that a revolution 


5 Dietrich Gerhard, “Periodization in European History,” American Historical Review 
LXI (1956), pp. 901-913. 
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must have occurred, but to the dubious hypothesis that society in Holland 
had never been dominated by a landed aristocracy such as characterized the 
French society of the south. 

It is time to consider what for our purposes were the decisive events of 
the Netherlands’ Revolt. This would be a long task, if we were to examine 
the whole of the Eighty Years’ War, which began with Orange’s first armed 
challenge to Alva’s dictatorship in 1568, and ended only in 1648 when Spain 
finally gave formal recognition to Dutch independence by the treaty of West- 
phalia. The very length of time involved has made it more difficult for the 
analytical to compete with the narrative approach to the story. The task 
of marking off periods for the intelligible ordering of data therefore assumes 
more than usual importance in any attempt to analyse the Revolt of the 
Netherlands, and whatever there may be of originality in what follows lies 
in the periodization chosen. 


I shall limit the inquiry to the period 1572-1585. This I propose to divide 
further into four phases: 


(1) during which the Beggars established what may be called a new order 
in Holland and Zealand (1572-1576); 

(Il) during which nearly all the rest of the Low Countries joined in re- 
sistance to Spanish rule, while remaining under aristocratic leadership 
(1576-1578); 

(II1) during which the above-mentioned unity broke down and so-called 
“democratic” forms made a brief appearance in the south (1578- 
1580); and 

(IV) during which what may be called a new order was established in Bra- 
bant and Flanders (1580-1585). 


After 1585 the new order was successfully maintained only north of the 
rivers; south of them Brabant and Flanders were reconquered by the Spanish 
armies in 1584 and 1585. By 1585, then, the religious, political, social and 
geographical pattern of the Netherlands was broadly determined as it was 
to remain without major change until the French Revolution. 

Three phases must be examined for possible revolutionary developments: 
(1D), which affected Holland and Zealand, and thus is an integral part of 
Dutch national history; and (II-III), which affected provinces not destined 
to form part of the Dutch state after 1585. The tendency of national his- 
torians to attach Phase I to Dutch history and Phases II and III to Belgian 
history has constituted still another of the obstacles to assessing the internal 
content of the Revolt as a whole. Taken alone, the southern part of the 
Revolt, because it went down to defeat in 1585, has not been a strong con- 
tender for a place among the great revolutions ushering in modern times; 
without reference to what occurred in the south, on the other hand, the 
uprising in Holland and Zealand has been hard to recognize as a revolution 
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on the grand scale. Taken together, they may be regarded as the first 
decisive breach in the society of the old regime. 


I. HOLLAND AND ZEALAND: 1572-1576 


What did happen in Holland and Zealand in 1572? Rebels, who were called 
Beggars (Gueux), landed on the coast of Holland and seized the town of The 
Brill on April 1. Thence they extended their sway over most of the towns of 
the two provinces within the space of a few months. Rebels gained temporary 
possession of towns in other provinces in the northwest and south, but the 
only permanent gains were in Holland and Zealand, and here the changes 
which were effected were carried out for the most part before the end of 1573. 

The movement, or “rising’—what the Dutch call the opstand—was 
described by Motley as a spontaneous rising of the whole people to liberate 
themselves from Spanish tyranny. The emphasis was placed on the foreign 
character of the enemy, with little hint that any antagonism among Nether- 
landers was involved. Catholicism was replaced by Calvinism, but only in 
recognition of the attachment of the overwhelming majority to the true re- 
formed religion. 

A more scientific study of history has shown that the opstand was the work 
of a very small minority. Rogier’s History of Catholicism in the Northern 
Netherlands (1945)® has proven beyond further question, so painstaking was 
his method and so clear his results, how small was the number of Calvinists 
even in the towns of Holland, to say nothing of the countryside. When a 
town “went over” to the Beggars, with one doubtful exception, this never 
occurred as the phrase would imply, without a struggle.? From without, the 
Beggars presented the threat of armed force, supported within the city walls 
by a few strategically placed partizans. 

The government of each town consisted of burgomasters with life tenure 
and a Council (Vroedschap) chosen annually by the stadhouder from a list 
drawn up by the incumbents.’ On the basis of a close analysis of four towns 
in Holland, Boogman has found that these magistrates might conveniently be 
classified in three groups.® 

A few—the smallest of the groups—favored the opstand. These men were 


6 L. J. Rogier, Geschiedenis van het Katholicisme in Noord-Nederland in de 16e en 


17e eeuw (Amsterdam, 1945), 2 vols. See Vol. I, pp. 420 ff.; 493 ff, and the use made 
of his results by T. S. Jansma, “Dordrecht wordt Geus,” in Economisch-historische op- 
stellen geschreven voor Prof. Dr. I. W. Sneller (Amsterdam, 1947), pp. 32-51, esp. p. 41. 
7 Pieter Geyl, “A Historical Myth,” a talk on the BBC Third Programme published 
in The Listener, August 9, 1956, p. 202. 

8 H. A. Enno van Gelder, Revolutionaire Reformatie, p. 182, n. 2: a summary of the 
urban constitutions of the various provinces. 

® J. C. Boogman, “De overgang van Gouda, Dordrecht, Leiden en Delft in de zomer 
van het jaar 1572,” Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis 57 (1942), pp. 81-112. 
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either Protestant or at least distinctly anti-Catholic, and they seem to have 
been in direct contact with the Beggars outside the city walls. 

‘The majority belonged to a second group, which in religious matters was 
Erasmian, but was otherwise conservative. They had no desire to jeopardize 
their dominant position in the political, social and economic life of the com- 
munity. They had therefore no sympathy with a Beggar movement which 
appeared to threaten the established order. But after the Beggars conquered 
a town, men of this middle group found that their political power was not 
taken away—on the contrary, prospects opened up for a vast enhancement of 
their power and prestige. Being of Erasmian inclinations, they did not find 
it impossible to collaborate with militant Calvinists in the new regime. 

The third and much smaller group consisted of those who remained loyal 
to the old regime. These men were for the most part dedicated to the pre- 
servation of the Catholic faith in its traditional form. They proceeded to 
engage, or were accused of engaging, in plots to overthrow the Beggar regime, 
and sooner or later were obliged to leave their native city, always with the 
hope, however, of returning in triumph with the Spanish army. 

The composition of each town government had therefore to be changed, 
not immediately, but within a year or so of its capture by the Beggars. Suspect 
or émigré magistrates were replaced, on the authority of William of Orange 
as stadhouder, by men sympathetic to the Beggars or prepared at least to 
collaborate with them. The new magistrates were sometimes Calvinists, 
though it is noteworthy that none of the new town administrations was do- 
minated by doctrinaire Calvinists.1° Many of the new magistrates were re- 
turning exiles, militant in spirit as a result of their experience. But the com- 
plexion of the new town governments owed its novelty not only to the pre- 
sence of Protestants and Beggars. Many of the new recruits also refreshed 
the old exclusive patrician circles with new blood. In Gouda, for example, 
after the purge of July 26, 1573, about fifteen out of forty seem to have come 
from outside the old ruling families." 

Such a political purge was soon followed by a religious one. At Gouda 
again, after the discovery of a counter-revolutionary plot—the third in the 
space of a few years—the clergy were required to take an oath of loyalty to 
the city authorities, and those who refused were forced into exile. Those who 
remained were forbidden to conduct the traditional Catholic service, which 
was now everywhere “reformed.” 

The struggle which has been described took place among Netherlanders. 
The victims of the purge and those of the substantial citizenry who joined 
them in exile were all Netherlanders, not Spanish. Contemporaries gave them 
the label of “Spanish,” but this should be understood to mean loyalty to 


10 H. A. Enno van Gelder, “De Opstand tegen Philips II en de Protestantisering der 
Nederlanden,” Bijdragen voor de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden X (1955), p. 65. 
11 Boogman, op. cit., p. 93. 
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the Spanish King and his system of government, rather than nationality.’ 

To what extent do the events which took place in Holland and Zealand in 
1572 fit into our idea of a revolution? As has been pointed out, no new 
political forms emerged. All that had happened, apparently, was that old 
offices had been filled by new men. By the test of political form, we cannot 
be sure whether there had been a change of regime, or merely a replacement 
of “ins” by “outs.”!% We shall have to go beyond the offices which they 
filled to the things which these men represented, in the religious, military and 
political spheres. 

The religious test of course shows positive resuits. Within a short period 
after the conquest of each town, the church service was “reformed,” and the 
old Catholic service forbidden. This happened despite the solemn promise 
of the Beggars to respect the Catholic Church, often exacted of them as a 
condition of the town’s capitulation. In religion, then, change was complete, 
sudden, illegal and imposed by a minority upon the majority. 

The military test is equally positive, but not so simple to read. The Beggar 
military force was originally of a guerilla character. On the sea their priva- 
teers raided Spanish commerce with no better title than the letters of mark 
given them by the outlawed William of Orange. The officers of the army 
were drawn from the nobility,’4 but this fact does not stamp the movement 
as conservative. The officer corps of the southern army, as we shall see, 
eventually transferred their affections to the Spanish, in whom they saw the 
defenders of the old regime, but the Beggar captains of the northern army 
were rebels who, either as Calvinists or as adventurers had abandoned their 
estates and taken up a life outside the law in exile. They owed their com- 
mands, not like the Catholic officers of the southern army to the social tra- 
dition that military command was their right and duty, but to the fact that 
they had been the first to break the ties which had bound them to the old 
society. Such men, though of noble extraction, were revolutionaries, and they 
gave to the new army being created a character which sharply differentiated 
it from that raised subsequently by the southern Estates. 

The political orientation of the Beggars was likewise revolutionary; that is, 
the movement was in sharp reaction against the whole tendency of the Spanish 
government. To the centralizing absolutism and bureaucracy of Philip II— 
and in this policy he was following in the footsteps of his Burgundian fore- 
bears—the rebels oppesed the liberties and privileges of their towns and 
provincial Estates. But since these privileges and liberties had been granted 


12H. A. Enno van Gelder, “De oorzaken der scheiding van de noordelijke- en zuidelijke 
Nederlanden in de 16e eeuw,” Bijdragen voor Vaderlandse Geschiedenis en Oudheidkunde 
reeks 7, Vol X (1938), pp. 145-158, esp. p. 150; Pieter Geyl, Geschiedenis van de Neder- 
landse Stam 1 (Amsterdam, 1948), p. 233. 

18 “The changes of magistracy... had left the system unchanged; only persons had 
been changed.” Pieter Geyl, op. cit., p. 241. 

14 Pieter Geyl, op. cit., p. 230. 
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in charters which dated from the later middle ages, the current tendency 
among Dutch historians is to regard the movement, at least in its political 
manifestations, as a reaction toward the medieval past and away from the 
centralized state form which had the future before it. Huizinga, the great 
medievalist, has labelled the Beggar rising a “conservative revolution.” ‘5 
This conception is supported by Rogier’s chapters in the recently published 
volumes of the General History of the Netherlands,* and by Pieter Geyl in 
his review of these volumes.’7 So much agreement, among Catholics and 
non-Catholics, medievalists and modernists, is impressive. Neither Huizinga 
nor Geyl, however, would wish to be regarded as specialists in the sixteenth 
century, and their view has been challenged by another Dutch historian, Enno 
van Gelder.'8 

The latter argues that the appeal to medieval charters, like the Joyeuse 
Entrée of Brabant, does not prove the reactionary character of the Nether- 
lands’ Revolt any more than the appeal to Magna Carta is to be held as con- 
ferring such a character upon the English Revolution of the seventeenth centu- 
ry. Raising the question whether the Dutch Republic should be regarded as 
behind or ahead of the absolute monarchies in the general development of 
Europe, he points out that: 


after July, 1572, in Holland the legislative, a large part of the executive and the 
judicial power was dependent on assemblies of subjects, in the towns as well as in 
the provinces; the stadholder, who ruled as a prince, likewise owed his power to 
the “popular will” expressed in these assemblies, and was dependent in all respects 
upon cooperation with these assemblies; modern too was the fact that every 
citizen was free in his opinion and could in practice profess his belief.’ 

Are these not the three marks of constitutional monarchy, as it was introduced 
into all European countries in the nineteenth century, after the stage of the absolute 
monarchy was passed? And is this not a form of regime which is as far from the 
medieval feudal state as was for example that of Louis XIV?" 


The method of representation was not democratic, but this did not make 
the Netherlands any more backward than other countries of the time. Re- 


15 Nederlandse Beschaving, p. 41. 

16 Algemene Geschiedenis der Nederlanden (Utrecht, De Haan, Vol. V, 1952; Vol. VI, 
1953). 

17 Bijdragen voor de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden IX (1955), p. 321. 

18 H. A. Enno van Gelder, “De Opstand tegen Philips II en de Protestantisering der 
Nederlanden,” Bijdragen voor de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden X (1956), pp. 58-67. 
To this L. J. Rogier replied with an article on “Het karakter van de Opstand tegen 
Philips II,” ibid., pp. 239-248, which drew a rebuttal, “Het karakter van de Opstand,” 
from Enno van Gelder, ibid., XI (1956). See also -the latter’s “Nederlandse Adel en de 
Opstand tegen Spanje, 1565-1572,” Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis XLIII (1928), and his 
“Hollandse Adel in de tijd van de Opstand,” ibid., XLV (1930), and the development of 
his argument by J. C. Boogman, “De overgang van Gouda, Dordrecht, Leiden en Delft 
in de zomer van het jaar 1572,” ibid., LVII (1942). 

19 H. A. Enno van Gelder, “De Opstand tegen Philips en de Protestantisering der 
Nederlanden,” Bijdragen voor de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden X (1956), p. 62. 

20 Idem, “Het karakter van de Opstand,” ibid., XI (1956), p. 105. 
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sistance against a centralizing monarchy unfortunately but inevitably worked 
in a decentralizing direction, but Orange and his followers were not asking 
for the privilege of feudal anarchy, but for the ordered liberty of a constitu- 
tional monarchy, in which the power of the monarch was limited by that of 
representative Estates. Their ideal was the Stdndestaat of the later middle 
ages, not the Lehnstaat of the earlier middle ages. 

Thus for Enno van Gelder an appeal to a medieval ideal is not necessarily 
reactionary. Nor for Huizinga was there any suggestion of condemnation 
when he emphasized the medieval qualities of the Dutch Revolt. On the 
contrary, he recognized that enormous energies were released by it, and he 
ascribed them precisely to the absence of all that regulatory machinery of 
which the more modern absolute monarchies boasted. Dutch commerce and 
industry were free of the mercantilist system of a Colbert, and by remaining 
in a “backward,” pre-mercantilist order anticipated the freer enterprise of the 
nineteenth century. Huizinga’s conception of a leap from medieval to modern, 
skipping the absolutist stage of evolution through which other European 
countries passed,” offers a solution to the controversy between medievalists 
and modernists. 

In any case, both sides in this debate are in agreement that a revolutionary 
change took place in Holland in 1572, however much they may disagree as 
to whether this or that aspect of it was forward or backward looking. Such a 
conclusion, however, does not mean that this first phase of the Netherlands’ 
Revolt fits neatly into the classical pattern of revolutions. 

If we examine Brinton’s chapter on the Extremists, we find that they obtain 
power through a Bolshevik Party, a Jacobin Club, an Independent Congrega- 
tion or a New Model Army, that they have the strength of long training in 
underground organization, that they demand freedom until they themselves 
are in power, when they proceed to purge their opponents, that they claim to 
represent the general will, though they are themselves only a minority, and 
that they combine with an exalted idealism a very practical genius for adminis- 
tration. Such a list of attributes describes the Beggars so well that we might 
feel inclined to rest our case on the assumption that sufficient similarity be- 
tween the Dutch Revolt and the revolutions of France, England and Russia 
has been shown. But there is the awkward fact that the men who must be 
classified as Extremists, according to Brinton’s description, came to power 
in Holland at the very beginning of the revolution, instead of waiting, as they 
are supposed to do in all proper revolutions, until the moderates have dis- 
credited themselves. One may redefine the Revolt in such a way as to let it 
begin at a date earlier than 1572—-say 1565, as Enno van Gelder does?*—so 


21 Huizinga, op. cit., pp. 32, 34. 
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as to include the period of preparation without which the uprising of 1572 
cannot be understood, but no juggling with dates and definitions will manu- 
facture a Mirabeau or a Kerensky; between the absolutism of Philip and 
Alva and the advent of the Beggars, there was no intervening moderate period 
of Girondin or Menshevik rule. 


II. GENERAL RESISTANCE UNDER ARISTOCRATIC LEADERSHIP, 1576-1578 


The second phase of the Revolt did not develop naturally out of the first, 
as one phase of the French Revolution grew out of the preceding. For four 
years, from 1572 to 1576, the rebel regime was confined to Holland and 
Zealand, where it consolidated itself under the impact of relentless pressure 
from all the force which Philip II could direct against it. Phase II was in- 
augurated by a breakdown, not of the rebel regime, but of the opposing 
force. This was the mainly Spanish army, which had been launching its 
attacks upon Holland and Zealand from bases in the rest of the Low Coun- 
tries which had remained loyal to Philip and where the old regime had thusfar 
remained intact. 

What transformed the situation everywhere was the mutiny of the Spanish 
army. This gave an opportunity to the smothered forces of opposition in the 
south and produced a demand for the immediate creation of native armed 
forces to protect lives and property against the marauding mutineers. Soon 
the removal of all Spanish soldiers from the country was demanded, but this 
implied the abandonment of the cause which required their presence: the 
suppression of the rebellion in Holland and Zealand. 

Peace among Netherlanders was accomplished at Ghent by November, 
1576, by delegates of the Catholic and conservative southern Estates on the 
one hand and those of Calvinist and revolutionary Holland and Zealand on 
the other. But the purpose of unity among the Low Countries was to defend 
their traditional rights and privileges against the encroachments of Spanish 
absolutism. What had been more a civil than a national war was thus now 
transformed into something which did enlist the sympathies of all classes and 
provinces, northern and southern, Calvinist and Catholic. 

Despite eloquent expressions of patriotic sentiment, the Pacification of 
Ghent failed to establish any real unity, and can better be described as a 
truce®’ or an alliance among provinces and parties which remained sharply 
divided by everything which had brought about the transformation of Holland 
and Zealand since 1572. The underlying disunity can best be discerned in 
the religious settlement. Here, as in the political sphere, the accent was not 
on innovation but on conservation of the status quo. The exclusive position 
of the Catholic faith was guaranteed, except in the two provinces of Holland 
Ibid., p. 154. 
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and Zealand, whose religious future was postponed for discussion in a later 
meeting of the Estates General. Elsewhere, public exercise of Protestant 
rites continued to be illegal; the only change, and it was of course a significant 
one, was the ending of religious persecution. 

The status quo, religious, social and political was exemplified in the Estates, 
whose members were drawn from the Catholic clergy, the Catholic nobility 
and the deputies of the existing town magistracies, which were of course also 
Catholic. As the aim was the preservation of historical institutions, political 
and religious, there was no occasion for displacing magistrates, as they had 
been displaced in Holland and Zealand, on the excuse that their political or 
religious orientation made them unreliable. 

In Holland and Zealand, on the other hand, the Estates, though they 
survived as an institution, now represented quite different forces: the Catholic 
clergy had disappeared; the towns of the Third Estate, especially in Holland, 
where the landed nobility was weak, held the dominant position,‘ and the 
town deputies represented town magistracies which, it will be remembered, 
had been revolutionized. 

When the southern Estates turned to the task of raising an army, they 
naturally confided the responsible positions to members of the great aristo- 
cratic families, some of whom were actually sitting among them as members 
of the Second Estate. These men were not of revolutionary temper; they 
were not political or religious outlaws (though the young Count of Egmont 
had been sent out of the country to be brought up at the Court of Vienna); 
these aristocrats offered their services to the Estates out of a sense of tradi- 
tional duty and in order to protect the society which also conferred upon 
them the privileges which they cherished.*5 

Leadership was thus in traditional hands at the beginning of this second 
phase of the Revolt of the Netherlands. And since this was the opening 
phase, apart from the exceptional cases of Holland and Zealand, it is legiti- 
mate to compare it with the opening phases of other revolutions. Such com- 
parison reveals a close resemblance to the years 1640-1641 in England, when 
the Parliament was undoing the machinery which Charles I had used in his 
experiment with absolute rule, or to the period of so-called “feudal reaction” 
before 1789 in France, when the French notables, like those of the Nether- 
lands in 1576, took the lead in resisting an autocratic monarch. But in no 
case has the aristocracy been able to maintain for long its leadership of the 
resistance. 

The political and social equilibrium symbolized by the Pacification of 
Ghent was inherently unstable.2* Military necessity required extraordinary 
measures which moderates find less palatable than radicals. The way in 


24 Geyl, Geschiedenis van de Nederlandse Stam, I, 241. 
2 Op. cit., p. 247. 
26 H. A. Enno van Gelder, “De oorzaken...,” op. cit., p. 155. 
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which war has promoted the rise of the radicals at the expense of the mode- 
rates is familiar to students of the English, French and Russian revolutions. 
In the Netherlands, we must also bear in mind that executive responsibility 
had suddenly and unexpectedly been thrust upon Estates which had hardly 
ever performed such a function in the past, and which were, by structure and 
composition, not disposed to tamper with tradition. The decisive commentary 
on aristocratic leadership, however, was the catastrophic defeat of the Estates’ 
army at the hands of the Spanish on January 31, 1578. The nobility of the 
sword had failed to justify its principal reason for existence. 

Elements outside the traditional leadership had been making themselves 
felt with increasing insistence. Their aid was required by the decision to 
resist the Spanish armies in the first place. By October, 1577, the leader of 
the popular forces in Brussels, the lawyer Cornelius van der Straeten presented 
to the Estates General in the name of a committee of “Eighteen” representing 
the guilds a series of demands, including the conclusion of an alliance with 
Queen Elizabeth’s England, and the replacement of all magistrates and officers 
suspected of favoring the Spaniards by what he called good and sincere 
patriots.27 Such demands were revolutionary, for the conduct of foreign 
policy and the appointment of magistrates belonged to the sovereign. His 
power of appointment to magisterial office was, it is true, more formal than 
real, for in practice he respected the results of annual municipal elections. 
To set aside the results of such elections and to appoint new magistrates on 
the basis of their patriotic opinions was in any case to break the constitution 
and to threaten the tenure of all incumbent magistrates. We have seen that 
such reform of the town magistracies had already occurred in Holland and 
Zealand in 1572; though there it was technically constitutional, having the 
support of William of Orange, who was still the titular representative of the 
King (stadhouder). When similar changes of magistracy began to take place 
in 1577 and 1578 in such southern towns as Ghent and Brussels (the capitals 
of Flanders and Brabant), conservatives charged that the Pacification of Ghent 
was being violated and complained that the basis of cooperation on which it 
rested was being undermined. Even such a man as Champagney, who had 
helped to arrange the Prince of Orange’s return to Brussels, addressed a 
solemn warning to him after the coup d’état in Ghent, in words which reveal 
apprehension of a developing social revolution: 


Believe, my Lord, that no quality, estate or condition will be safe if a shout is 
enough to put out of the way anyone you wish; if this license goes any further, in 
contempt of the magistrates and of legitimate forms of justice, I do not know how 
long God will be content, nor whether those who dissemble will be able to apply 
the bridle when they wish to.” 

27 Kervyn de Lettenhove, Les Huguenots et les Gueux ... (Bruges, 6 vols., 1883-1885), 
IV, p. 482. i 

28 November 3, 1577. Groen van Prinsterer, Archives; ou, Correspondance inédite de 
la Maison d’Orange-Nassau (Leiden, 1st ser., 6 vols., 1838-9), VI, 224. 
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During the ensuing year (1578-1579) the nobility and the clergy did leave 
the common cause which they had supported since 1576, and proceeded to 
make peace with the King of Spain. 


II. THE “DEMOCRATIC” PHASE: 1578-1580 


The traditional leadership which was dominant at the beginning of the 
resistance in the south in 1576 was overthrown at different times in different 
towns, but for the purpose of rough approximation we may regard 1578 as 
marking the end of the aristocratic phase. It was not immediately succeeded 
by a new order like that in Holland and Zealand. Before the appearance of 
such a new order in the south, there was an intervening period which may 
variously be described as democratic or particularistic. 

The new revolutionary phase was inaugurated in Ghent when the newly 
designated governor of Flanders, the Duke of Aerschot, who was also the 
leader of the aristocratic party, together with the principal members of the 
Estates of Flanders were arrested on October 28, 1577. Those who carried 
out this coup d’état succeeded in restoring the old constitution of the city, 
which Charles V had taken away after the revolt of 1539. The old city 
structure consisted of three members, representing the patricians (poorters), 
the weavers, who had once included the largest agglomeration of workers, and 
the 52 other crafts. Because of the weight given to the guilds, the restored 
constitution has been called “democratic;” but it would be less controversial 
to call it particularistic, for it is certain that the new regime was at least as 
jealous of the central government of the Prince of Orange and the Estates 
General as it had ever been of the King of Spain.** 

The executive and judicial power in Ghent was exercized by the schepenen 
or échevins. Charles V had reserved to himself the nomination of these 
magistrates each year. Hembyze, who was the radical leader of the revolution, 
returned to the old system of election by eight electors, four designated by 
the three members of the commune, and four by the sovereign. In the circum- 
stances, the “sovereign” was no longer the king but the Estates General, and 
when relations with the latter became strained, it was Hembyze himself who 
controlled the choice of electors and thus indirectly of the magistracy. Elimi- 
nation of the influence of the central government secured municipal autonomy, 
but it also paved the way for a local dictatorship. 

Other measures of Hembyze worked in the same direction. Under his in- 
fluence Ghent, and therefore Flanders, refused to contribute its share of 
taxation to the central government for the support of the Estates’ army; in- 
stead they preferred to raise an independent force of mercenaries. Te be sure 
29 For the role of Hembyze and the constitution of Ghent, see Joseph E. Néve de 


Mévergnies, Gand en République. La Dominaticn Calviniste € Gand, 1577-1584 (Ghent, 
Librairie Claeys-Verheughen, 1940), p. 23. 
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of being able to control the magistracy, Hembyze set up an extra-constitu- 
tional committee of Eighteen, modelled on that of Brussels, but with the 
difference that they were all his creatures. Of the ancient institutions he had 
read about in his classical studies, he had most admired the Ephors of Sparta 
and the tribunes of Rome; his Eighteen were likewise designed to act as 
checks upon the regular municipal authorities. He also instigated attacks 
upon the persons and property of the patriciate. Such measures against the 
men who had formerly ruled the city were not motivated by Calvinist con- 
victions on the part of Hembyze, but he owed his position to the help which 
he received from Calvinist preachers. Attacks upon the Catholic Church and 
property completed the process of alienation of Ghent from the central 
Estates’ government. 

Recovery of Ghent’s medieval autonomy meant not only independence of 
the central government, but also freedom to exploit the lesser towns and 
countryside of Flanders.*° Asserting ancient claims of precedence, Ghent 
proceeded to “liberate” Bruges and Ypres and to establish new magistrates 
there in place of the old. As in Ghent, the victims were the Patricians. Com- 
mittees of Eighteen appeared as in Ghent. 

A similar movement against the “notables” was under way in Gelderland, 
Frisia and Groningen.*! In Holland, the capital city of Amsterdam, which 
had thus far “remained Spanish,” as the phrase went, came to terms with the 
rebels. Despite the terms, magistrates were soon displaced, exercise of 
Catholic rites forbidden, and the Catholic clergy expelled. 

In Brabant, the capital of Brussels recovered the liberties contained in its 
constitution of 1481. The changes in this which Charles V had insisted upon 
were declared null and void, so that the commune could again elect its own 
magistrates. A new magistracy was installed, in response to popular pressure, 
without waiting for the normal time of year for the change of the magistracy.>? 
The effect of the constitutional restoration was to give greater authority to the 
guilds and to reduce that of the patricians. 

The guilds of Brussels were no more loyal to the common cause than the 
citizens of Ghent. They secured the abolition of the special defence com- 
mittee of Eighteen (January 26, 1579), resisted the Prince of Orange’s 
proposal of a Religious Peace, objected to taxes required for the prosecution 
of the war, demanded the abolition of the Council of War which the central 
government had created, and even went so far as to ask the Estates to ne- 
gotiate peace.** Such was the record of the guilds in the period of their 
greatest freedom. With guild supremacy went the same local patriotism, as 


30 Geyl, Geschiedenis van de Nederlandse Stam, 1, 256. 

31 See the description of these events in Renon de France, Histoire des causes de la 
désunion, révoltes et altérations des Pays-Bas, 1555-1592 (ed. Piot, Brussels, 3 vols., 1886- 
1891), Il, p. 232. - 

32 Henne and Wauters, Histoire de la Ville de Bruxelles (Brussels, 3 vols, 1845), I, p. 484. 
33 [bid., pp. 499 ff. 
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opposed to national, as at Ghent. The common denominator was evidently 
not religious, for in Brussels the guilds were so closely attached to the ancient 
faith that they were reluctant to accept even the toleration of Calvinism 
embodied in the Religious Peace, let alone countenance the assults upon 
Catholic institutions which were taking place in Ghent or Amsterdam. In 
one respect, however, even the Catholic guilds of Brussels were anti-clerical: 
in their anxiety to avoid taxes upon themselves, they proposed that taxes be 
imposed upon the property of the Church. 

Despite differences of religion, then, a general tendency is discernible 
during the years 1578 and 1579 to overthrow the system by which the 
sovereign, in alliance with the patricians, had dominated the towns, and for 
the guilds, which profited most from the restoration of the medieval con- 
stitutions, to pursue policies which reflected local rather than general in- 
terests. The period may be called democratic in the sense of plebeian, but 
if we look for some contribution to the cause of freedom from the Spanish 
enemy, this was a period lacking in positive accomplishments. 


IV. THE NEW ORDER IN BRABANT AND FLANDERS: 1580-1585 


By contrast, the period beginning about 1580 was marked by military success, 
greater national unity and the stabilization of a new social and religious 
order. 

The new order did not include the southernmost French-speaking Walloon 
provinces which had, under the leadership of the nobility and in defence of 
Catholicism, withdrawn from the Estates General to form in 1579 the Union 
of Arras and which had reached reconciliation with their Spanish King. The 
provinces which continued to resist responded by forming the Union of 
Utrecht, which proved to be the nucleus of a new Dutch nation-state. The 
loss of the French-speaking provinces meant that the new entity would be 
distinct from the old bi-lingual dynastic state of the Burgundian dukes and 
the Hapsburgs, but, though this is sometimes forgotten, the new Union of 
Utrecht did at first include the two wealthiest provinces of the old Burgundian 
State: Brabant and Flanders, which, because they spoke essentially the same 
language as their neighbors to the north, thus strengthened the Dutch national 
character of the movement at this stage. What had begun in 1572 as more 
of a religious and social than national movement, and which after spreading 
to the Walloon provinces in 1576 was still less a Dutch national movement, 
acquired its distinctively Dutch-national character only in 1580.%4 

The new order in Brabant and Flanders was personified in Van den Tym- 


34 Enno van Gelder’s interpretation, exactly the opposite, as he points out, of the view 
put forward by Pirenne and Geyl, according to whom an originally national struggle 
had been distorted into a religious partizan struggle. “De oorzaken...,” p. 156. 
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pel and Ryhove respectively. Ryhove had cooperated with Hembyze in over- 
turning the old order in Ghent in 1577, but later broke with him because he 
preferred religious toleration to Calvinist tyranny, respectable burghers to 
Hembyze’s mob, and general unity to Ghentish particularism. Ryhove ob- 
tained a commission to arrest Hembyze from William of Orange, who came 
to Ghent in August, 1579, to relieve Hembyze’s followers of their posts in 
the government of the city. Hembyze and Dathenus, the extreme Calvinist 
preacher, took refuge in the Palatinate. At Bruges and elsewhere the Prince 
of Orange carried out a similar change in the municipal magistracy. Thus by 
the close of the year 1579, Flanders seemed securely in the hands of Orange 
and the Estates General. 

Brussels had also been the scene of disorders during the first months of 
1579. The guilds had secured the abolition of the defence committee of 
Eighteen, and had blocked Orange’s proposal of a Religious Peace. Walloon 
troops under the Count of Egmont attempted to capture the city in June. This 
provoked anti-Catholic rioting and pillaging of the churches. To restore 
order, a new governor of the city was appointed by the Prince of Orange. 
This was Olivier van den Tympel, whose estate lay not far from Brussels, 
but who had left it to join the cause in Holland some years before. It was he 
who had commanded Orange’s Holland guard in 1576 when this force 
marched into the southern provinces to lend them support against the Spanish. 
Under his influence, a newly elected town government agreed to accept the 
Religious Peace (June 25, 1579), and a Council of War was established 
(July 14) to coordinate military efforts of the city in somewhat the fashion 
of the abolished committee of Eighteen.** But when the new Council proposed 
taxes to pay for the war effort, it encountered the resistance of the guilds, 
which, as we have seen, went on to demand peace negotiations and the 
abolition of the Council of War. 

Already, however, Van den Tympel had the argument of military success 
on his side. By the beginning of October, 1579, he had cleared the Brussels- 
Antwerp canal of enemy troops and thus secured a line of communications 
upon which Brussels was dependent for her food supplies. Nivelles, to the 
south, was captured in January, 1580, and Ninove, to the east, in March. 
Here the whole Egmont family was taken prisoner.*’ 

It was time to settle accounts with the fifth column within Brussels. They 
had exposed themselves at the time of Egmont’s abortive attempt upon the 
city the previous June. Now a joint demand of the Council of War and of 
the various Protestant groups of the city called for a purge of all Egmontists 
from the city government. The carrying out of this revolutionary act was a 


85 Emanuel van Meteren, Historie der Nederlandscher ende haerder naburen oorlogen 
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decisive turning-point in the fate of the city. The power of the Catholic 
guilds to obstruct the measures of the central government was broken.** 

The Catholic Church was the first to suffer, but for secular rather than 
for religious reasons. The property of the Church, and especially of the 
monastic orders, had long been a target of the municipal authorities. The 
guilds, even before the purge, had urged the seizure of this property as an 
alternative to increased taxes upon themselves. Nor was the property seized 
only Church property; the confiscation at this time of the property of the 
crown and of the émigré nobility shows that economic and political motives 
were present alongside religious ones. This was no repetition of earlier 
iconoclastic rioting; skilled craftsmen were appointed to do the dismantling 
so that the city might realize the maximum profit from the sale of the 
property.*® The proceeds went in part to the support of Calvinist ministers, 
schools and charities.*° 

Military security was an even more important consideration than economy. 
The great Churchmen by now had abandoned the cause of the Estates— 
which many of them had supported in 1576—and lesser members of the 
Catholic clergy were suspected of acting as counter-revolutionary agents and 
informers. In the spring of 1580 the Dominican Father Ruyskensvelt was 
attracting large crowds to his sermons, and the city authorities were alarmed 
by his increasing popularity. He was ordered expelled from the city on the 
charge of complicity with notorious Egmontists.*! 

A further step was now taken. A proposal to suspend further exercise of 
Catholic rites—until they could be shown to be in conformity with the 
Scriptures—was tacked on to the measure which had been drawn up against 
Father Ruyskensvelt. This proposal came not from the magistrates, but from 
the guild representatives, who had recently been purged of their Egmontist 
and Catholic element. And this afterthought, if it may be so described, was 
actually couched in the language of religious toleration, which Father Ruys- 
kensvelt was accused of having attacked. Treason, the decree asserted, was 
being masked “under the cover of religion.” 42 It should be noted that this 
prohibition of Catholic services was not carried out under an extreme Cal- 


38 [bid., p. 526 

39 Ibid., pp. 527-8, 530, 535, 540; L. Galesloot, “La vente publique, 4 Bruxelles, du 
mobilier de la cour et de celui des églises et des couvents,’ Académie Royale de 
Belgique, Bulletin de la Commission Royale d'Histoire, 3e ser., XIV, pp. 307-316. 

40 Paul Bonenfant, “Un aspect du régime calviniste 4 Bruxelles au XVIe siecle: la 
question de la bienfaisance,” ibid., XXXIX (1925), pp. 265-358. 

41, de Moreau, S. J., “L’émeute de Bruxelles du 22 Avril 1581 et le dominicain 
Antoine Ruyskensvelt,” Miscellanea J. Gessler (Antwerp, Denrine, 1948), pp. 931-942. 
42 Waerachtich Verhael vanden Oproerigen beleyde dWelck Broeder Anthonis Ruys- 
kensvelt Predikere met zijnen aenhanck hebben aengericht binnen der Stadt van Brussel. 
En tgene des daer uuyt gevolght is. Te wetene. Int uuytsegen van diverssche persoonen, 
Aftsstellen der beelden, Ende d’Ophouden vander exercitie der Roomscher kerckendienst, 
(Brussels, Jan van Brecht, 1581), p. 54. 
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vinist regime like that which Hembyze and Dathenus had temporarily estab- 
lished in Ghent, but under Van den Tympel whose wife was a Catholic*® and 
who, as a supporter of William of Orange, stood for the tolerant principles 
of the Religious Peace. Another indication of non-sectarianism was the re- 
ligious freedom which continued to be enjoyed by the Lutherans. Thus it 
would seem incorrect to label the government of Brussels between 1580 and 
1585 a “Calvinist regime,” as is usually done. To prohibit Catholicism in 
the name of the Religious Peace was no doubt hypocrisy, but it was for 
reasons of State as much if not more than for reasons of religion. 

Patrician privilege was the second victim of the new dispensation which 
followed the purge of the Egmontists. The seven échevins of the city’s ex- 
ecutive member or magistracy were drawn, in accordance with the ancient 
constitution, from the patrician class exclusively. This privilege was not 
touched by the guilds when they restored the old constitution in 1578. It 
was only in June, 1580, that a plebeian, Henry de Bloeyere, was appointed 
to the échevinage. A Catholic guildmaster recorded in his diary that such a . 
selection of échevins from the scum of the city had not been seen in eleven 
hundred years.“4 The following year, De Bloeyere was made first burgo- 
master, which he remained until 1584.45 In this position, he had an im- 
portant influence on the selection of plebeian members of the magistracy and 
thence over the administration of the guilds. Moreover, he became in 1582 
a deputy of Brussels in the Estates General.“¢ As a former servant of the 
noble lords of Hornes and Egmont,‘? Henry de Bloeyere symbolized the rise 
of the Third Estate. 

The new regime of 1580 can be sharply distinguished from the old. Of the 
twenty-one members of the magistracy of Brussels, only four were holdovers 
from 1579. Of the twenty-one who came into office in 1580, eleven con- 
tinued to serve in subsequent years, that is, until the surrender of the city to 
the Spanish in 1585. Only two of them appeared in the Restoration magistra- 
cy of that year. On the other hand, no fewer than thirteen magistrates who 
had served the old regime, but who had not served since 1579, reappeared in 
the list after the Restoration in 1585. There was thus continuity through 
1579, then a decided shift to a new personnel which succeeded in maintaining 
its own continuous administration until 1585, at which time there was a 
clear restoration of the pre-revolutionary personnel. A check of the lists of 
magistrates in Malines shows the same breaking points,‘* and probably these 


43 Correspondance du cardinal de Granvelle, 1565-1586 (eds. E. Poullet and Charles 
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44 Jan de Potter, Dagboek, (ed. J. de St. Genois, Ghent, 1861), p. 104. 

46 See table of Magistrates of Brussels. 

46 See table of Deputies of Brussels. 
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could be confirmed by data for other towns. Records of the Estates General 
show that all Brussels deputies after the middle of 1579 were new men, ex- 
cept for one who had entered the deputation earlier that very year. This is 
not surprising, as the deputies were chosen by the town magistracy, but it 
confirms the point that the new order should be dated from 1580 and not 
from 1576 or 1578. The composition of the Estates General as a whole 
makes this conclusion even clearer, for it is in 1580 that there are no more 
entries for the clergy and a catastrophic drop in the representation of the 
nobility.4* The political power of the Third Estate was assured. 

Phase IV may therefore be described as the period of consolidation of a 
new order in the central provinces of Brabant and Flanders, characterized 
by a greater measure of national unity with the already established new order 
in the provinces to the north. The shift of the nobility and clergy to the side 
of the crown, and the consequent confiscation of their estates by a govern- 
ment in which the Third Estate has emerged predominant, makes it clear 
that a social revolution has accompanied the change in the political and 
religious order. The fact that this took place, and that it was powerful en- 
ough to withstand the best army in Europe for five years, is significant even 
though, in Brabant and Flanders, it did not survive beyond 1585. 


CONCLUSION 


Consideration of the Netherlands as a whole makes it possible then to re- 
cognize the classical anatomy of revolution, from an initial aristocratic 
through a so-called democratic phase to one in which a new order is con- 
solidated. No more precise parallelism than this is implied. But the changes 
in the social structure which were carried out in Holland and Zealand in 
1572, in Brabant and Flanders in 1580, being essentially similar to those 
which took place in the English and French revolutions, would seem to war- 
rant the conclusion that the Revolt of the Netherlands was indeed a re- 
volution which Professor Brinton might be willing to add to his list. 
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MAGISTRATES OF BRUSSELS 


(from Henne and Wauters, Histoire de la ville de Bruxelles, Vol. 11) 


Patrician representatives 
burgomaster 
échevins 


receivers 


Guild representatives 
burgomaster 


councillors 


receivers 


1579 
Jacques Taye (74, 77, 85)* 
L. vanderhecke (77, 80, 
83)** 
F. Hinckaert, sgr. de Lille 
A. Oudart, sgr. de Raust (85) 


_C. Fourneau, sgr. de 


Cruykenbourg (79-82)** 
M. v. Cotthem, replaced by: 
J. v. de Vorst, sgr. de 

Vroonhoven (85) 

P. van Houbraken 
A. v. Eesbeke, alias 
G. Vanderhaegen*** 


C. de Brecht, sgr. de 
Dieghem (74, 80, 85) 

J. Schotte (78, 85) 

H. le Renier (80) 


Simon de Sailly (79-81) 


G. de Smeth (78) 

P. v. Hullegaerden (74, 77) 
J. de Mol (75, 85) 

C. Smet (82, 85) 

E. v. d. Varent 

J. Lenniers (82-84) 


Ge. de Vaddere (75-76, 78) 


G. v. d. Hecke (78) 
J. de Blaere (77, 80, 85) 


1580 

L. v. d, Hecke (77, 79, 83) 

H. de Bloeyere (-84)** 

G. v. d. Beken ‘ 

J. v. d. Eynde (78, 80- 
82)** 

L. de Malihan, sgr. de 
Bourdeaux 

L. d’Eynatten (-82) 

C. de Trello (82)** 

J. Spyskens (74-76, 
80-83) 


id. 


C. Fourneau (79-82) 
id. 


A. V. Conincxloo 
(80-82)** 

A. Coppens 

H. Trilleman 

H. Huybrechts (82-84)** 

J. Specx 

J. Gordemon 

J. de Neve 


Simon de Sailly (79-81) 

J. t'Seraerts (78, 80-81, 
83-84) 

id. 


* numbers indicate years when this or another office was held; dash (-) indicates con- 
tinuous holding of some office. 

** also deputy to the Estates General. See list. 
*** pensionary and deputy to the Estates General, 1579-80, 82). 


Patrician representatives 
burgomaster 
échevins 


1581 
H. de Bloeyere (80-84) 


G. Sweerts, sgr. de Boort- 
meerbeke (already mayor 
of Malines) replaced by: 

A. v. d. Hert (74, 76-77, 82) 


J. v. d. Eynde (78, 80-82) 
H. de Liederkerke (81-83) 
A. v. Gintertaelen (81-84) 
(not of patrician birth) 
A. d’Eynatten, sgr. de 
Schoonhoven (81-82) 


C. v. Bombergen (not Bra- 


banter) replaced by: 
C. Fourneau (79-82) 
J. Spyskens (74-76, 80-83) 


1582 
id. 


id. 
id. 


at: 

id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 


receivers 


Guild representatives 
burgomaster 


councillors 


receivers 


THE REVOLT OF THE NETHERLANDS 


L. d’Eynatten (80-82) 

C. Fourneau (79-82) 
Transferred to échevin- 
age; see above 


B. v. d. Haegen (81-84) 


P. Rentiers (81-82) 
C. ver Hasselt (83-84) 
H. v. d. Borcht 

F. Ghiteets 

F. v. Gindertaelen 
A. v. d. Elst 


A. v. Coninxloo (80-82) 
d. 19/4/82 

J. Beydaels (81-84) 

Simon de Sailly (79-81) 

J. t’Seraerts (78, 80-81, 
83-84) 


? patrician or plebeian. 
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id. 
C. de Trello (80) 
J. v. d. Bossche (82-84) ? 


P. Rentiers (81-82) 


L. v. d. Zypen 

J. Lenniers (79, 82-84) 

C. Smet (79, 85) 

H. Huybrechts (80, 82- 
84)** 

J. Muyshout 

D. Moys 


B. v. d. Haegen (81-84) 
H. v. d. Zele (82-84) ? 


Patrician representatives 
burgomaster 


échevins 


receivers 


Guild representatives 
burgomaster 


councillors 


receivers 


1583-84 
H. de Bloeyere (80-84) 


L. v. d. Hecke (77, 79, 83) 
resigns; replaced by: 

J. t'Seraerts (78, 80-81) 
(the painter, non-patric.) 

G. de Hertoghe, sgr. 
d’Osmale (échevin of 
Malines, 80) 

F. de Prouvyn 
refuses; replaced by: 

H. v. Caerlewyck 

G. Sweerts (see 81) 
refuses; replaced by: 

J. Nicolai 

D. v. Dombergen 

A. v. Gindertaelen (81-84) 

H. Heymans (non-patrician) 


H. de Liederkerke (81-82) 
refuses 
J. v. d. Bossche (82-84) ? 


P. de Pril, merchant. ? 


C. Verhasselt (81) 


J. Beydaels (81-84) 

H. Huybrechts (80, 82-84)** 
T. de Dobbelere 

A. de Costere 

P. Meynaert 

G. v. Conincxloo 


B. v. d. Haegen (81-84) 
H. v. Zele (82-84) ? 
J. Lenniers (79, 82-84) 


id. 
1585 
J. Taye (74, 77, 79), sgr. 
de Goyck 
F. t’Serclaes 
E. de Buysleyden, sgr. de 
Giersch 
J. v. d. Vorst, sgr. de 
Vroonhoven (79, 85-86) 
A. Oudart, sgr. de 
Raust (79) 


J. de Cattenbroeck (77) 
L. de Dongelberghe 
J. v. d. Balcht (77, 85-86) 


C. de Brecht, sgr. de 
Dieghem (74, 79) : 
L. v. d. Dussen, sgr. de fi 
Bornival (77, 85-86) 
J. Schotte (78-79) 


J. v. Geersmeutere 
(74-76, 85-86) 
J. Sophie 
P. Boots (77) 
C. Smet (79, 82) 
J. de Mol (75, 79, 85-86) 
G. v. Bemmel : 
G. de Wagenere (85-86) 


J. de Blaere (77, 79-80) 
F. de Vorstere (85-86) 
G. Le Mire (85-86) 
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GORDON GRIFFITHS 


DEPUTIES OF BRUSSELS TO THE ESTATES GENERAL * 
(from N. Japikse, Resolutien der Staten-Generaal) 


1576 


1577 
1578 


1579 
1580 
(May) 
1580 
(Nov. to 
Jan. ’81) 


1581 


1582 
(first) 


(second) 
(third) 


1583 (A) 
(b) 


1584 
1585 


First Second Pensionary Others 
Burgomaster Burgomaster 
(patrician until (guild 
H. de Bloeyere) representative) 


A. Quarre N. de Beckere J. Malcote A. v. d. Hert 
(échevin) 


‘ J. de Mol 
P. v. Dyven! (échevin) 
J. Taye Gu. v. d. Haghen 


Hecke 


A.v.Conincxloo L. Meganck C. de Trello 
(échevin) 

H. Huybrechts 

(councillor) 

” J. v. d. Eynde 
(échevin) 

H. Huybrechts 

(councillor) 


H. de Bloeyere om J. v. d. Eynde 

(échevin) 

P. Renty 
(Rentiers) 
(councillor) 

C. Fourneau 
(patrician 
receiver) 


is Couweghem? J. v. d. Eynde 
(échevin) 
L. Meganck C. Fourneau 
(patrician 
receiver) 
C. Aerssens 
none none none none 


* Gaps in representation are due to the fact that only names actually recorded in 
documents have been listed. 

1 The historian, who lost his position when the Eighteen were abolished January 26, 
1579. Henne and Wauters, Histoire de la Ville de Bruxelles 1, 499. 

2 But see Resolutién, p. 313, n. 9, where Gu. v. d. Haghen is referred to as “former 
pensionary,” and p. 311, n. 3. 

8 Supplementary to list for 1582, for Antwerp meeting. 
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THE LOGIC OF THE ANATOMY OF REVOLUTION, WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE NETHERLANDS REVOLT 


In what follows, I begin by asking a paradigmatic question to clarify some 
problems of definition (1). Next, Crane Brinton’s Anatomy of Revolution 
is examined as a scientific definition of revolution (I]). Its application to 
the Netherlands revolt concludes the essay (III).. Many logical problems 
are oversimplified and some are ignored altogether. This is done to keep 
the lid down on several Pandora’s boxes, notably those labelled methodology 
in the social sciences, language philosophy, and historical laws, about which 
a great deal, some of it relevant here, has been written already. At the 
same time, I am concerned with the complexity of the problems raised and 
with suggesting that the ways in which definitions of historical events can 
be used deserve as much attention as the definitions themselves. 


A question like “is the Netherlands revolt a revolution?” raises logical as 
well as factual issues. While all historical questions involve logical con- 
sideration, clearly some involve less than others. The historian is quite con- 
tent to treat the question “was Hembyze executed in 1584?” as a factual 
question, and almost equally content to treat “was the Sea Beggars’ seizure 
of Brill premeditated?” in the same way. But an obtrusive logical skeleton 
leaves its cupboard when we ask whether a given revolt was a revolution, for 
this question may presuppose rather than ask for factual evidence. No doubt, 
it is at least possible that we could be asking for factual evidence here too. 
We might be agreed on our criteria for revolution, but unsure whether this 
particular revolt in fact supplied them: “was the Netherlands revolt a re- 
volution?” A study of historical records could conceivably decide that point. 
If we can show that what we agree to count as evidence exists, we can answer 
the question affirmatively since it was the existence of certain data and not 
their function as a criterion which was in doubt. 

Normally, however, our question is not of the factual, but rather of the 
logical sort. We are likely to be more or less agreed on the facts of the 
revolt, but want to know whether such a set of events can be called a re- 
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volution: “is the Netherlands revolt a revolution?” What we want here, 
is the identification of the criteria necessary for the legitimate use of the 
term, its definition. To settle that question, we would have to ascertain from 
some authority whether the events of our revolt have ‘revolution’ as their 
verbal equivalent. However, ‘revolution’ is not a technical term, in the sense 
of being an invented or artificial name introduced to denote specific things 
(like ‘camshaft’ or ‘television’), but has a natural history of ever-extending 
and changing application; an authoritative verbal definition will be, to 
say the least, difficult to find.1 Even if we arbitrarily chose or created one, 
would we be satisfied? - 

Suppose the French-Academy ideal that slumbers in every social scientist 
tempts us to recommend some linguistic codification—let such-and-such be 
the necessary and sufficient criteria for ‘revolution’. At once there must 
be doubt whether this kind of definition, however arrived at, would be 
fruitful in historical work. If a phenomenon which looks like a revolution 
is denied that term because it fails to satisfy a necessary criterion, and has 
to be called by another name instead, we might well feel that our vocabulary 
rather than our understanding has been enriched. (We would feel this even 
more strongly, if an event which is designated as a sufficient criterion for 
revolution occurs without apparently precipitating one, and yet ‘by definition’ 
we must speak of revolution or, to save face, of crypto-revolution.) Like 
the mythical customer, verbal definitions are always right. Or, to put it 
differently, definitions which are incorrigible by any contrary evidence, real 
or imagined, tend to define the word, those that are corrigible, the thing.? 

The historian whom our original question directed .o define a thing, or 
rather class of things, will now be puzzled. Something seems to be wrong. 
We have a dog here that insists on biting its own tail instead of assisting in 
the hunt. Another, more informative and enterprising type of definition 
is needed. 

The explanatory or scientific definition may not be sharply distinguished 
from its predecessor; it too shares some of its drawbacks, it too has to be 
recommended by someone. But it lays claim to distinctive superiorities, and 
what these are can best be seen by likening it to the classificatory definitions 
of the natural scientist. How, it may be asked, does the zoologist define 
‘natural kinds’ like mammals or reptiles? He studies their features and 
discovers some of them to be characteristics found in constant association; 


1 This is demonstrated (unwittingly) by Dale Yoder, “Current Definitions of Revo- 
lution,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXII (1926), pp. 433-41. Cf. also Arthur 
Hatto, “‘Revolution’: An Enquiry into the Usefulness of an Historical Term,” Mind, 
LVIII (1949), pp. 495-517. 

2 Cf.: “To define in the first sense is to provide a word or number of words which can 
be substituted for the word in question without affecting the truth or falsehood of any 
sentence in which that word occurs.” T. D. Weldon, The Vocabulary of Politics (London, 
1955);'p: 23. 
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they are said to be properties of a syndrome. His definition of ‘mammal’ 
as tetrapoda with such-and-such properties is thus derived from syndromic 
uniformities. These do not merely define a word, they are like laws by 
reference to which it can be explained what certain things are or can be. 
Defining in this way admits of refinement and, potentially at least, of cor- 
rigibility by evidence. (In practice, nature’s syndromes are ‘tight’, and the 
appearance of abominable snowmen rare; the uniformities by which the 
extant fifteen thousand species are classified and new ones identified are 
unlikely to have to be revised every generation.) Further, this type of defi- 
nition is informative because it is diagnostic. Not all possible properties re- 
quire to be enumerated; since they are syndromically joined, anything having 
only some of them can be identified as a member of its appropriate class. 

This, then, might be an appropriate model for a scientific definition of 
‘revolution’. A systematic definition whose criteria, or conditions for calling 
something a revolution, form syndromic uniformities like those employed 
by the zoologist or other taxonomic scientist. In practice, the historian’s 
confidence in this model will be intercepted by caution, for to be an historian 
means to be aware that history responds less favorably to systematization than 
biology or even medicine—notwithstanding denials on the lunatic fringe. It 
follows that th. range of applicability of a chosen definition cannot merely 
depend on the ticensed logical form or on the content of the definition. 
There are non-logical determinants of its use, among them the varying de- 
grees of optimism and scepticism about the imminence of a science of 
society. 


Il 


Confidence and caution about the possibility of a science of society re- 
present the two opposite ends of the methodological telescope through which 
Crane Brinton views his subject in The Anatomy of Revolution.s The one 
yields bold and large suggestions towards a scientific definition of revolution, 
the other reduces the area of these claims and puts them at a greater distance. 

Let me briefly outline what Brinton says and then consider its implications. 
Events which make up revolutions, we are told, show certain uniformities. 
These, a suggestive conceptual scheme helps us to discover. Imagine re- 
volution to be “a kind of fever”, and clues will appear. A fever is a dis- 
order which goes through characteristic stages, hence uniformities had best 
be located within them. Also the uniformities themselves will in part at 
least be of a para-medical kind, social derangement, breakdown, psychic 
changes, and the like. Case study of four major political overthrows, the 
English, Amezican, French, and Russian Revolutions, shows roughly equi- 
valent stages, characterized by a more or less constant conjunction of the 
3 New York, Prentice-Hall, rev. ed. 1952. 
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same features. For example, in each preliminary stage we find an improving 
economy, class antagonisms, desertion of the intellectuals, governmental in- 
efficiency, and loss of self-confidence by the ruling classes. In the next stage, 
that of the moderates, another half-dozen characteristics can be discerned. 
Of the third, or crisis, stage, the same is true; one of its characteristics, the 
terror, can be further characterized by such recurrent uniformities as the 
habit of violence, war psychosis, inexperience and inflexibility of leaders, 
economic crises, class polarization, and quasi-religious fanaticism. 

While no causal correlation between these features is asserted, they do 
appear together. The uniformity of their conjunction allows us to identify 
stages in revolution, and to regard these stages as syndromes of an entity, 
to wit, of a social disorder. This makes possible a scientific definition of 
revolution, in very much the same way as syndromic uniformities in anatomy 
enable the zoologist to define animals or, in pathology, the physician to 
define disease.‘ 

The implications are clear. If ‘revolution’ can be defined like ‘mammal’ 
or ‘oedema’, our diagnostic criteria, while by no means cataloguing all that 
could be said about it, delimit a class of things in such a manner that (in 
principle at least) all its possible members can be identified. In claiming 
to be able to identify cases other than those from which our definition was 
derived, we are crossing the thin line between it and explanation. Our 
scientific ‘account’—to give it a neutral name that does not prejudge the 
issue—would by this claim have moved from description of revolutions 
to generalization about them; perhaps, we might even have a law of re- 
volution which, when applied to a particular case, does not merely give it a 
label or membership card in some verbal club, but serves to explain it as 
well. 

If these tempting implications are accepted, it will be because the Anatomy 
has transformed our enquiry from one into stating the conditions under which 
we call something a revolution, into one of how these conditions occur. That 
will not be an enquiry after causes so much as after patterns; how, for 
example, we can diagnose the short but acute crisis syndrome of the victory 
of a revolutionary party by the uniform concomitance of extremist faith and 
organization. “Indeed,” Brinton comments on this in another book, “‘it is 
tempting to assert that the ultimate, if brief victory of well-organized ex- 
tremists can be accepted as a kind of sociological law applicable to all great 
revolutions.” 5 
4 The biological model is also urged by Brinton’s direct precursor, Arthur Bauer, 
Essai sur les révolutions (Paris 1908), pp. 6-7; pp. 69-70. The anatomist and physiologist, 
Bauer argues, have shown the sociologist that it is possible to reduce the infinite diversity 
of the organic world by the study of internal characteristics: the stumbling block to a 
comparative study of revolutions (that, in its totality, any given one is unique) is removed 


if the uniformities of those characteristics rather than whole events are studied. 
5 The Jacobins. An Essay in the New History (New York 1930), p. 231. 
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The trouble is that Brinton rejects this temptation. Confidence gives way 
to caution. Time and again the Anatomy reminds us that only “uniformities 
of description” are being presented: alas, not even uniformities, but mere 
“first approximations to uniformities” (pp. 282, 26, 5, 226). Here is no 
law or sociology of revolution, only deliberate reminders that no such thing 
is intended. 

The reasons for the rejection of what the scientific concepts employed 
appear to license, are not immediately apparent. On the one hand, natural 
scientist and historian are shown to be brothers under the skin. A skilful 
removal of misconceptions about scientific method establishes its kinship 
with that of the historian. Metaphysical assumptions about the ‘real’ ex- 
istence of the scientist’s facts are dissolved by showing the facts of both 
scientist and historian to be merely statements about phenomena; in Brinton’s 
words, both hunt around for a suitable supply of facts to fit them into 
some chosen concept. Scientific laws are not objectively prescriptive; they 
order our observations of phenomena, not the phenomena themselves. Oc- 
cupationally also, there is no prejudice: the “new historian” is the sociological 
historian or social scientist who seeks laws from history.® 

On the other hand, quantification and precision are neither possible nor 
desirable. That one of the four revolutions in the book (the American) fails 
to exhibit some of the uniformities ascribed to the other three or lacks them 
to a remarkable degree, merely drives home that point. Control and pre- 
diction on the basis of the uniformities are impossible; social prognosis is 
altogether an unscientific ambition. Not even the softer option, ideal types 
rather than laws, is intended. In part, these limitations are argued on con- 
ventional grounds, such as the complexity of historical events, the pro- 
paedeutic nature of the Anatomy, and the like. In part, analogy with the 
clinical sciences which are also deficient in controlled experiments and veri- 
fication of predictions is invoked. Indeed, the advocated rapprochement of 
historian and scientist seems to boil down to a twofold moral. First, the 
concepts used by scientists do not lay claim to any particular degree of ob- 
jective reality; this justifies the historian in using concepts imaginatively also. 
Secondly, there is the matter of scientific attitude. Scientific thinking is not 
value-oriented wishful thinking. While scientific reason is a value in itself 
(indeed, with Brinton as with Diderot, a surrogate for Christian grace), its 
employment will prevent the historian from thinking teleologically. It will 
encourage the detachment characteristic of the scientific spirit.’ 

The ostensible employment of conceptual frameworks, uniformities, and 
scientific methodology does not entitle us to claim that Brinton restricts the 


8 Jacobins, p. 234; “The ‘New History’ and ‘Past Everything’,” The American Scholar, 
VIII (1939), pp. 152-5. 

7 This distinction between teleological and scientific thinking is elaborated in his 
A History of Western Morals (New York 1959), esp. pp. 468-9. 
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procedures of the “new historian” to mere matters of scientific temper or 
attitude. But the avowed operational limitation on his procedure, despite 
the presence of uniformities, entitles us to question how ‘scientific’ the ac- 
count of revolution in the Anatomy realiy is. In the light of what we noted 
earlier about scientific or explanatory accounts, the crucial point will be 
its applicability to other cases. 

The Anatomy states explicitly that the uniformities presented apply only 
to the four revolutions examined (p. 5). This strict empirical construction 
is justified as a necessary consequence of the statistical insufficiency of the 
sample.® It is also based on typological and logical insufficiency. The four 
revolutions may not be typical representatives of the ‘class’ of revolutions; 
in taxonomic terms, we might see them as members of some lesser category, 
like the ‘order’ of successful revolutions, the ‘genus’ of majority revolutions, 
or even the ‘species’ of Western revolutions. Since we are thus discouraged 
from explaining other cases on the terms presented, we might conclude that 
we have here only a limited empirical description, and not an explanatory 
generalization about revolution after all. 

But we must not leave it at that. The Anatomy is a work which encourages 
a scientific account of revolution in the long run, it is “a work of systematiza- 
tion still in its infancy. Subtler systematization will come later, from other 
and more advanced sources.” (p. 5). There is no evidence presented to 
urge this claim, such as reference to other work or comparable progress in 
the systematization of social science. The scientific spirit is invoked in the 
hope that further study will lead to “second approximations” or refinements 
of the conclusions presented, as well as in the warning that “any extension 
of such conclusions to other revolutions, or to revolution in general, is to 
be undertaken with caution and humility.” (p. 5). 

The only visible support for Brinton’s claiin appears to be the same as 
that in the arguments advanced for the applicability of scientific method 
to social studies: confidence in the possibility of a science of society. Cau- 
tion, on the other hand, seems to have confined the Comtean urge and 
imposed the self-denying ordinance which confines the explanation offered 
to the cases studied. Distaste for bad metaphysics is joined by profound 
historical experience to limit the prospects of a scientific sociology but not 
to abandon belief in jt. 


8 Suggestions are not wanting on how many revolutions would be required, as this 
sample from political science, history, and sociology may show: George S. Pettee, The 
Process of Revolution (New York 1938), pp. xi-xii, argues for studying the great revo- 
lutions only; Gaetano Salvemini, Historian and Scientist (Cambridge 1939), p. 32, advises 
the greatest possible number; and Thomas D. Eliot, “The Use of History for Research 
in Theoretical Sociology,” American Journal of Sociology, XXVII (1921-22), p. 633, 
recommends that social scientists study “myriads of smaller groups of all kinds, throughout 
the world in every age,” because near-uniqueness of larger social movements prevents 
these being compared. (Cf. n. 4 above.) 
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The logical position of the Anatomy, to put it in terms befitting the corpus 
of Brinton’s works of which it is an integral part, can be derived from an 
attitude which rejects the Enlightenment without accepting other religions. 
That is as temperate as it is rare, but sophrosyne is not strictly a methodological 
precept. With the self-restraint and modesty of the truly learned, Brinton 
regards his own arguments as swans endemically liable to turn into geese 
and therefore to be surrounded with heavy restrictions and disclaimers. This 
leaves basic issues deliberately unresolved. Himself refusing to be fonder 
of system than of truth, he leaves it to others to rush in where he fears to 
tread. 


Ii 


Brinton’s Anatomy places hopes, but even more so limitations, on the con- 
version of its uniformities into diagnostic criteria for other cases. Discover- 
able uniformities, for instance, in the half dozen “lesser” European revolu- 
tions in the last two decades of the eighteenth century, or the four dozen 
in 1848, might require a different systematization. The syndromes or stages 
studied in some other revolution need not necessarily correspond to those 
presented in the Anatomy. Even with Brinton, only the “pattern revolution”, 
the French, is a proper specimen; the others, notably the American, exhibit 
strange but permissible deformities. 

The imaginary historian, whom we might ask to identify the Netherlands 
revolt as revolution, will have to do the best he can with this. His own use 
of the generalizations in the Anatomy has to determine their function as 
explanatory accounts. Let us examine two types of uses, labelling them 
‘factual’ and ‘conceptual’ for our convenience. 


(i) THE FACTUAL USE 


This approach strives after a high degree of objectivity, in that it compares 
the events in the Netherlands with those described in the Anatomy in terms 
of external, measurable, or at any rate ostensibly value-neutral criteria. (Dis- 
covery of comparable crises by economic indices, of comparable parties by 
occupational and biographical statistics, of comparable succession of events 
by chronology.) The trouble with this approach is precisely that it supposes 
the problem to be factual, one of discovery or elucidation of specific con- 
ditions, namely those which the Anatomy identifies as criteria for revolution. 
But Brinton does not claim any to be strictly necessary. Nothing can be in- 
ferred if one or the other is found lacking in the Netherlands revolt; and if 
something is to be inferred, an evaluation of whether the presence of this 
or that condition really matters has to be made. The objectivity of the ap- 
proach vanishes, the historian has to choose his own pegs on which to hang 
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it. This may be illustrated by choosing a very simple example of this ap- 
proach, the chronological: is the time sequence of events in the Netherlands 
revolt comparable with that stated in the Anatomy? 

The Anatomy tells us that just as the symptom of a fever must precede 
delirium, so the moderates of a revolutionary movement must come to rule 
before the extremists do. Applied to the Dutch revolt, a dilemma is at once 
apparent. If we believe the Sea Beggars’ capture of Brill in 1572 to have 
begun the revolt against Spain and if we believe the Sea Beggars to be the 
extremists, where did the moderates get to? They appear on the scene with 
the Pacification of Ghent in 1576, when the Catholic high nobility of the 
Walloon provinces and the substantial citizens of the industrial towns of 
Flanders and Brabant reject the Beggars’ extremist version of the revolt 
and attempt to conduct it on their own terms. 

This chronological incongruence with the scheme laid down in the Ana- 
tomy is noted by Gordon Griffiths in his “The Revolutionary Character of 
the Revolt in the Netherlands.” (Supra). A pre-dating of the revolt, he 
remarks, perhaps to 1565, may displace the extremist uprisings of 1572-1576 
from their awkward position as a first stage, but cannot alter the fact that 
between them and 1565 there was no moderate rule, no Mirabeau and no 
Kerensky. 

To keep the Netherlands revolt within the scheme of the Anatomy we 
would first of all have to side with those historians who insist that the 1560’s 
were in fact the first stage of the revolt. The rule of Margaret of Parma 
did produce a revolt nobilaire. The dismissal of Granvella, the League of 
the Nobles (1565), the Compromis of Breda could be regarded as first-stage 
symptoms without much difficulty. It might be far-fetched to regard Brede- 
rode as an Essex or Manchester and Philip Marnix as a Mirabeau or Adams, 
but there is doubt neither of the continuity between the nobility of the ‘sixties 
and the Sea Beggars, nor of the profound ideological commitment of some 
of the original leaders.® The fly in the ointment is the coming of Alva (1567) 
which effectively stifled that revolt as well as later attempts by the Nassau 
brothers—a decisive check not found in any of Brinton’s revolutions or even 
in the contemporary revolts in Scotland and France. While this reaction 
merely postponed but did not halt the development of the revolt, it did 
swallow the potential rule by the nobility and other moderate elements. What 
are we to do next? Claim that William and his Beggar admirals constituted 
a shadowy moderate government in exile? This would still not be a rule 
of the moderates. The real dilemma lies between stressing the symptomatic 
significance of the revolt nobilaire, discounting the circumstance of its failure 
—and deciding that, since no rule by moderates preceded that of extremists, 


® Especially Marnix, who, save for his greater longevity, might have been a Mirabeau 
after all, cf. Robert M. Kingdon, “The Political Resistance of the Calvinists in France 
and the Low Countries,” Church History, xxvii (1958), pp. 225-6. 
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the Netherlands revolt could not have been a revolution in Brinton’s sense. 
Since neither lemma can be determined, either can be chosen. 

This approach, then, depends on the historian’s anterior choices. No con- 
clusions can be drawn from it until these have been justified, and the items 
deemed necessary for comparison selected, on some principle which the 
Anatomy does not supply. 


(ii) THE CONCEPTUAL USE 


The external conceptual use. This approach would treat the conclusions 
reached by the Anatomy as the basis rather than the product of concept for- 
mation. The uniformities uncovered would serve as lower-level generaliza- 
tions that can be subsumed under higher ones. Illustratively, their relation- 
ship would resemble that of two Marxian generalizations: the ‘lower’ more 
empirical one which deals with. the economic motivation of political groups, 
and the ‘higher’ more axiomatic one which deals with the material necessities 
of mankind. Brinton himself considers his conclusions, or rather a more 
complete version of them, potentially capable of yielding generalizations of 
the latter kind. He calls them “wider uniformities”, and tentatively lists them: 
the recurrence of irrational behavior; the motivational force of sentiment and 
habit; and vulnerability to eschatological promises (p. 21). Our historian 
could choose some ‘higher’ generalization. It would not, as with Brinton, 
have to be a psychological one. It should not be too ‘high’, but perhaps 
mid-way on the pyramid which extends from the empirical to the axiomatic, 
so as to combine the verification possibilities of the former with the postu- 
lational (or research-guiding) usefulness of the latter. 

The Anatomy offers many uniformities capable of being generalized beyond 
the immediate function they serve: their conjunction could be understood 
as syndromes of concepts other than that of a ‘fever’. One may be suggested 
here. That all four revolutions “started among people who objected to 
certain taxes” (p. 85), asserts a uniformity of great significance to the Dutch 
case. The importance which the older Dutch historians attached to Alva’s 
much resisted tenth-penny tax might acquire new significance, if the ‘taxation’ 
uniformity were subsumed under some general view of the relationship be- 
tween the new monarchies and fiscal policies. This could lead to generalized 
distinctions, perhaps between differing subject economies and the impact 
of native and foreign central authority. Types of resistance to centralization, 
of which tax revolts, like the Dutch, are one, could be clarified, and con- 
ditions under which they lead to a general political overthrow could be 
distinguished from those where they do not. It is tempting to speculate that 
this will lead us to a re-classification of events in which, for example, the 
Dutch and the American Revolutions are not associated with other revolu- 
tions, or even primarily studied as revolutions, but are seen as extreme 
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instances of some phenomenon like decentralization. Prima facie this con- 
clusion seems no less acceptable than those produced by the conceptual 
framework in the Anatomy. It certainly does not suggest anything startingly 
novel; the historiography of the Dutch revolt has been as much occupied 
with the problem of centralization in a variety of contexts, as the historio- 
graphy of the American Revolution has been with that of taxation. 

The internal conceptual use. Instead of dismantling Brinton’s conceptual 
framework and appropriating its uniformities for use in one of ours, we might 
attempt to apply Brinton’s own. This internal use (for want of a better label) 
is different not only from its predecessor, it also differs from the factual 
use where the occurrence or otherwise of uniformities, not of concepts, is 
the means of applying the findings of the Anatomy. 

To apply the concept Brinton uses as a framework, that of a ‘fever’, to 
the Netherlands revolt, presupposes that we know what Brinton means by 
it, otherwise we might simply collect a miscellany of symptoms of social 
disorder which we call febrile and rest our case. It seems when Brinton 
speaks of fever, he has much more in mind than the formal framework which 
he explains as consisting of prodromal signs, symptoms of disease, delirium, 
recuperation and so forth. He does not merely wish to convey morphological 
or general descriptive information, that revolution implies discontent, crisis 
and reaction—this would not be unlike saying revolution implies political 
overthrow, or war implies fighting.“° He has in mind a pathological ex- 
perience of society, a state of affairs which inevitably issues in a distinct 
psychic derangement of human relations, in which those who are capable 
of governing themselves by illusion and fanaticism appear on the scene to 
enjoy brief periods of ascendancy over society at large. 

This is best seen in the importance which he attaches to those who are 
the carriers of this temporary social malaise, and to their state of mind, 
which he calls religious. If any single set of conditions is to be considered 
strictly necessary to revolution as Brinton sees it, despite disclaimers that 
no invariant necessities are being laid down, it must be that in which socio- 
political problems are being solved on religious terms, in the sense in which 
Brinton employs the word religious. 

Brinton wrote of the Jacobins that “la sainte guillotine was not christened 
in the spirit of Villon or of Rabelais, but in the spirit of Calvin,’ and in 
several of his works has argued for the psychological identification of political 
extremism with the sentiments, aspirations and ritualistic practices com- 


10 This is R. R. Palmer’s criticism of discussions of revolutions in terms of formal 
resemblances, The Age of the Democratic Revolution (Princeton 1959), pp. 10-11. The 
same could be said against definitions of revolution in terms of the theory of social 
movements, namely, as frustrations and dissatisfaction with the given. This, it has been 
pointed out, is wide enough to include dissatisfaction with change and thus covers the 
opposite of revolution as well, James W. Vander Zanden, “A Note on the Theory of 
Social Movements,” Sociology and Social Research, 44 (1959), pp. 3-7. 
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monly associated with religion.'! Religion as ideology belongs to the delirious 
aspect of socio-political change, the terror or crisis stage; it is part of the 
pathology of mind in society. Its true believers, Independents, Jacobins, 
Bolsheviks, aim less at changing than at converting people. That the careers 
of some of them otherwise show them to be, or to have been previously, rathet 
ordinary human beings, confirms the diagnosis of a specific social disorder 
of Thucydidean proportions capable of throwing up fanatics. Possessed by 
faith and illusion, such people go counter to their own material interests; their 
words and actions cannot be explained in terms of intelligible motives, indeed 
they can barely be understood. In short, we have here an almost total but 
temporary derangement, which occurs in varying intensity within revolutions 
and at the same time characterizes them as a whole. 

It follows that revolutionary behavior cannot be reduced to political be- 
havior without remainder, that it has to be grasped in psychological terms, 
and not in terms of rationally purposeful behavior as we commonly under- 
stand it. In identifying a particular political upheaval as a revolution we must 
not ascribe to its extremist party rational political purposes in that sense. 

In applying this characterization to the Netherland revolt, we have the 
advantage of encountering, not merely a psychologically religious party like 
Jacobins and Bolsheviks, but a religious party proper, the Calvinists. This 
advantage tends to disappear if we reflect on the difficulty of trying to 
decide just how much of political extremism was a function of religious 
psychology: whether the sources of violence lay in plain necessity or in 
religious fervor, and to what extent the presumably more intelligible anti- 
Spanish motives were more or less dominant than the less rational religious 
convictions. It seems more profitable to test the validity of Brinton’s thesis 
that revolution is a phenomenon in religious psychology, by its converse, 
that religion is a phenomenon in political psychology. To indicate this pos- 
sibility, I shall refer to what I cali the Koenigsberger thesis.'* 

Koenigsberger examines the role, method, and organization of Dutch and 
French religious groups. He sees them as militant minorities capable of 
functioning as national parties: the Huguenots, Holy Leaguers, and Sea 
Beggars were functionally the Jacobins of the sixteenth century. The Cal- 
vinist and Catholic parties are seen as highly organized, capable of making 
strategic alliances, using their paradoxically moderate leaders (Condé, Na- 
varre, Orange, and others) as instruments of revolution, and replete with 
apparatus like fifth columns and committees of public safety. These minori- 
ties were able to function as national parties not merely because they were 


il 


Jacobins, p. 239; Anatomy, pp. 202 ff.; A Decade of Revolution (New York 1934), 


pp. 158-62. 


H. G. Koenigsberger, “The Organization of Revolutionary Parties in France and the 
Netherlands During the Sixteenth Century,” Journal of Modern History, XXVII (1955), 
pp. 335-351. 
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organized and propagandistic, but because religion acted as a common de- 
nominator, binding together divergent social classes to achieve common stra- 
tegic ends. Religion was thus capable of projecting the discontents of the 
minority, as well as its belief in force. In the Netherlands—as in the re- 
volutions examined by Brinton—the active minority is small, in some Dutch 
towns the Calvinists numbered merely one fortieth of the population; the 
deliberate use of religious emotions to obtain and sustain support from the 
relatively indifferent masses is undeniable.’ Catholicism as well as Cal- 
vinism functioned in that manner, though it has been shown that the latter 
was organizationally and doctrinally especially well equipped to convert dis- 
content into revolution." 

On this view, religion and revolution are seen very much as Brinton sees 
them; the former a phenomenon in political, and the latter, in religious 
psychology. The concept of a social disorder, or at least one of its major 
implications for an understanding of the structure of political rationality 
vis-a-vis group aims, appears to be borne out here. The use of Brinton’s 
account as an explanatory definition of revolution promises to be a justi- 
fiable enterprise in this and a fortiori other aspects of the Netherlands revolt. 

There is one point, however, which must be taken into account. Defini- 
tions in whatever form depend for their fruitfulness on the ways in which 
they are understood and therefore on the uses to which they can be put. By 
themselves, applied mechanically as it were, they will teach us nothing, and 
leave our knowledge of the events to which they are applied unaffected by 
the information that other revolutions or revolution in general do or do not 
show corresponding developments. One is tempted to say, therefore, that 
if, as Brinton tells us, the paradox of revolutions is that they change nothing, 
the same might be true of definitions as definitions. 


GEORGE NADEL 
Harvard University 
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However, Brinton’s dictum, that “the masses do not make revolutions,” is not 
unambiguous, Anatomy, p. 170. In a very obvious sense it is not always true; perhaps 
even the sense that mobs are imposed on by agitators and lack decisive and rationally 
intelligible aims of: their own, is difficult to maintain, cf. George Rudé, The Crowd in 
the French Revolution (Oxford 1959), esp. pp. 231 ff. 

144 Kingdon, loc. cit. 
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ON THE POSSIBILITY OF INCREASING FERTILITY 


IN THE UNDERDEVELOPED NATIONS 


In the last issue Richard A. Easterlin criticized some arguments which I have 
advanced. Because I think that his main point is at least partially irrelevant, 
I shall briefly summarize my argument. I suggested that demographic 
growth in the pre-industrial West was determined primarily by levels of 
fertility, levels which depended in large part on economic factors, and that 
mortality has beer the major variable in the demographic growth of most 
less developed countries today mainly because they do not control fertility 
in the interest of the maintenance of a given standard of living. From this 
basic difference, I drew a number of consequences. Among them, but by 
no means the most important, was the one to which Easterlin devoted most 
attention. It was my statement: “Hence, there is the possibility that im- 
proved nutrition and health will increase birth rates fantastically.”! Easterlin 
omitted the first six words of the sentence from his quotation. 

After implying, without evidence, that many of iy historical statistics were 
atypical, Easterlin devoted himself mainly to an examination of Bulgarian 
statistics. Using the census of 1934, he pointed out that female marriage 
was about as early and as frequent as that found in most underdeveloped 
countries today. Also, his estimated Bulgarian age-specific marital fertility 
rates for 1906-10 were broadly similar to the modern Indian. Without 
evidence he presumed that the low Bulgarian marital fertility rates were the 
result of poor health and malnutrition, as may be the case in India. Having 
satisfied himself that Bulgaria was quite similar to most underdeveloped 
countries today, he asked: “What then, was the course of fertility in Bul- 
garia from World War I on, a period during which Bulgaria may be con- 
sidered to have entered, however haltingly, into the process of modern de- 
velopment?”? Not surprisingly, he found that birth rates fell sharply be- 
tween 1920-24 and 1935-39 and concluded that he had provided a partial 
refutation of my “hypothesis”. 


1 J. T. Krause, “Some Implications of Recent Work in Historical Demography,” CSSH, 
I (1958-9), pp. 164-88, p. 187. 

2 R. A. Easterlin, “Implications of the Demographic History of Developed Countries 
for Present-Day Underdeveloped Nations: A Note,” CSSH, II (1959-60), pp. 374-8. 
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Even if his argument were valid, it would of course not be a refutation 
of the statement which I made. I did not write that all newly developing 
populations would have rising fertility, and I have cited some instances of 
rising fertility. Then, as a refutation of my suggestion that economic growth 
might bring increased birth rates, Easterlin cited Bulgaria whose birth rates 
fell at a time when per capita real incomes were probably falling.‘ If any- 
thing, his figures may show that Bulgarian birth rates were much affected 
by economic factors. And his assertion that the low marital fertility rates 
resulted from the same causes as the Indian seems most improbable. Some 
Bulgarian statistics which Easterlin did not cite may shed further light on 
the matter. 


TABLE I 
Bulgarian crude marriage, birth, and death rates (per 1,000) 
Period marriage rate birth rate death rate 
1888-90 8.4 36.3 19.2 
1891-95 8.2 37.6 27.8 
1896-1900 8.3 41.0 23.9 
1901-05 10.0 40.7 22:5 
1906-10 9.3 42.1 23.8 


Sources: Bulgarie, Direction Générale de la Statistique, Mouvement de la population 
dans le Royaume de Bulgarie en 1912 (Sofia, 1923), p. VII. 


It will be noted that birth and marriage rates went up. Further, there is no 
evidence that Bulgarian death rates were at levels which were found in most 
modern less developed countries before the advent of modern methods of 
public health, methods which could hardly have affected Bulgarian death 
rates of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

It may well be that Easterlin has discovered another population type, 
one which is somewhat similar to my pre-industrial Western, but differs in 
that it was geared to a different standard of living and in that marital fer- 


8 Krause, loc. cit., p. 187. Also, the rise in the birth rates in the formerly malarial 
regions of Ceylon from 39 to 50 per 1,000 is impressive, if not fantastic. Ceylon, Depart- 
ment of Census and Statistics, Fertility Trends in Ceylon, Monograph No. 3 (Government 
Press, 1954). I am indebted to Dr. Sarkar for this last reference. 

When I wrote my article, I had not yet seen L. Henry’s “Charactéristiques démographi- 
ques des pays sous-développés: Natalité, Nuptialité, Fécondité”, in Le “Tiers Monde.” 
Sous-développement et développement, ed. G. Balandier (Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1958), pp. 138-49. Henry also finds some cause for alarm, although his emphasis 
is somewhat different from mine. I would agree that in some countries various customs 
limit fertility and that modernization may break down these customs. Another work on 
customs and fertility is A. M. Carr-Saunders, The Population Problem (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1922). 
4H. Prost, La Bulgarie de 1912 a 1930 (Paris, Editions Pierre Roger, 1932), especially 
p. 219. Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic Progress, 2d ed. (London, MacMillan 
and Co. Ltd., 1951), pp. 160-61. 

5 Bulgaria was probably more like Turkey than India and Turkish marital fertility seems 
to have been about 25 per cent higher than the Indian, see Table V of my article. 
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tility was controlled more than marriage. However, it is also possible that 
the break-up of the large estates and the sharing of the zadruga lands after 
the end of Turkish misrule in combination with partible inheritance led to 
earlier and more frequent marriage.6 The Slavic countries clearly need 
detailed investigation by people who know the languages and who are 
familiar with the cultures. 

In regard to his dismissal of many of my historical statistics on the ground 
that they “are rather suspect from the point of view of “typicality”” (his 
quotation marks around the word “typicality”),? I can only say that it is 
difficult to reply to a remark of this kind. It is true that they are suspect in 
the light or darkness of the traditional hypothesis of demographic transition, 
but I am criticizing that hypothesis. On the other hand, I fully agree with 
Easterlin that India is an extreme instance, but I think that extreme instances 
are sometimes of great analytical value, especially when they have data 
for long periods of time. I do not think that the world’s second largest 
population is as irrelevant as Easterlin seems to imply. Finally, I used 
statistics from only a relatively few countries because I knew something about 
materials with which to interpret the statistics—disembodied demography 
can be misleading. 

JOHN T. KRAUSE 
Ohio State University 


86 This supposition, and it is no more than that, is based on W. E. Moore, Economic 
Demography of Eastern and Southern Europe (Geneva, League of Nations, 1945), pp. 
250-52. 

7 Easterlin, loc. cit. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor: 


We are constrained to reveal serious errors of fact and interpretation in 
Professor Degler’s recent article, “Slavery and the Genesis of American 
Race Prejudice” in your October, 1959 issue. We find it necessary to do 
so because of the intrinsic importance of the subject and because Professor 
Degler’s analysis takes issue with our studies, “The Origins of the Southern 
Labor System,” William and Mary Quarterly, VII (1950), 199 ff.; and Race 
and Nationality in American Life (Boston, 1957). We shall not here repeat 
the arguments advanced in these works; nor shall we attempt to correct all 
the mistakes Professor Degler has made. We shall rather limit ourselves to 
a consideration of his major misunderstandings of the historical evidence. 

Professor Degler does not use the significant terms of his discussion, 
“slavery” and “prejudice,” with any precision. At the very outset he con- 
fuses the issue by an inept comparison of slavery in English and Latin 
America. Slavery in the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, he asserts, “did 
not leave upon the freed Negro anything like the prejudicial mark which 
it did in the United States.” Hence that prejudicial mark must have antedated 
slavery. But the very authorities he cites in his footnotes 3 and 4 explain 
slavery did not have the same consequences in Brazil as in Virginia because 
slavery in Brazil was not the same institution as in Virginia, in such im- 
portant respects as family or communal organization or the impact upon 
individal personality. The effects were different because the institutions 
Degler loosely comprehends within the term “slavery” were different. No- 
where does he show an understanding of the need for distinguishing the 
various meanings of the term in the continental colonies, in the West Indies 
or in Latin America. 

By the same token, the loose reference to race prejudice in Professor 
Degler’s usage conflates at least two different phenomena and obscures them 
both. The attitude which de Tocqueville and others perceived to be a product 
of slavery was one which rested upon the belief that the Negroes were a 
species of being inherently different from and inferior to the whites. Profes- 
sor Degler offers no evidence of the existence of that assumption among 
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sixteenth- or seventeenth-century Englishmen or Americans. In those cen- 
turies, as Englishmen established contacts with every part of the world, they 
had numerous occasions to encounter men of other colors. In the voluminous 
accounts of their travels, we know of no such expressions of racial prejudice. 

Professor Degler does present evidence of discrimination against the 
Negroes in the treatment of seventeenth-century American servants, but he 
does not understand that this is not the same phenomenon as that involved 
in his first usage of the term, “race prejudice.” He not only errs in the im- 
plication that our treatment failed to recognize these discriminations; more 
important, he fails to perceive that such differential treatment was directed 
not against Negroes alone but against all sorts of strangers—white, red, and 
black. There were, laws against “the insolencies of the Irish” just as there 
were laws against “the insolencies of the Negroes.” 

Englishmen, in the Old World and the New could, of course, perceive the 
differences between themselves and Negroes, or, for that matter, between 
themselves and Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Irishmen, Germans, Welsh and even 
Scots. The English had an ethnocentric preference for their own kind and 
looked down upon the queerness of any strangers; Elizabethan literature is 
full of slurs expressive of that attitude. But a “prejudice” against foreigners, 
which includes Irishmen or Hollanders, is far different from the race pre- 
judice directed against the Negro in the nineteenth century. One can find 
the former in the seventeenth century, but not the latter. 

Handicapped as he is by the inability to use his terms properly, Professor 
Degler cannot comprehend the subtle process by which changes in attitudes 
occur. One example will suffice. He questions the connection we established 
between the deterioration of the position of Negroes and the improvement 
in the condition of white servants after the 1660’s. He does so by asserting 
that the position of the Negroes could not have declined for this reason in 
New England “where servants were of minor importance.” There is no 
footnote to this astounding statement which runs counter to all the evidence. 
We cannot, of course, expect that Professor Degler should have known 
William Towner’s unpublished dissertation on the subject. But we do have 
a right to expect some familiarity with the evidence in his own footnote 68. 
Weeden’s History, there cited, points out that trade in indentured servants 
“went on more or less from the beginning. Besides the influx of freemen and 
freewomen, gentle or yeoman, there was a number of banished convicts and 
a steady stream of laborers, forced to sell their service to pay the expense of 
this transfer to the better opportunities of the New World” (II, 520). 

Professor Degler further compounds his own confusion by reference to 
three Virginia and Maryland laws—of 1662, of 1668, and of 1671. Profes- 
sor Degler may not himself know what he intends to show by them. He 
summarizes these laws in a paragraph which begins by asserting that they 
“indicate that an improving status for white servants was at best doubtful” 
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and which ends by suggesting that “the white servant’s status was not im- 
proving.” 
’ But whatever his interpretation, even if the laws cited said what Professor 
Degler claims they do, they would not contradict our proposition that major 
changes occurred after the 1660’s. Surely it is a naive view that would ex- 
pect social attitudes transformed in the 1660’s to be immediately reflected 
in every legislative action of the decade. 

Anyway, the laws do not say what Professor Degler thinks they do. The 
text of the acts in question supports our view. The Virginia statute is brief 
enough to be quoted in full: - 


WHEREAS it hath been questioned whether servants running 2way may be 
punished with corporall punishment by their master or magistrate since the act 
already made gives the master satisfaction by prolonging their time by service. 
It is declared and enacted by this assembly that moderate corporall punishment 
inflicted by master or magistrate upon a runaway servant, shall not deprive the 
master of the satisfaction allowed by the law, the one being as necessary to reclayme 
them from persisting in that idle course, as the other is just to repaire the damages 
sustayned by the master. (Hening, Statutes at Large, Ul, 266). 


This text makes evident: first, that this is an enactment declaratory of intent, 
not new legislation; and second, that it is evoked by questioning based upon 
an enlarging view of the rights of servants. The reaffirmation of such a law 
is evidence of the significance of the questioning of it. 

Similarly, the Maryland laws of 1662 and 1671 are reenactments of 
earlier laws. The antecedent of the statute on length of service survives and 
proves to be identical with its reenactment. Had Professor Degler compared 
the two he might have been led to speculate as to why the Assembly found it 
necessary twice to extend the duration of service from four to five years. It 
might even have occurred to him that the second measure was an indication 
of the difficulty of securing conformity with the first (Maryland Archives, I, 
451; Il, 147, 335). 

An inappropriately framed problem, loosely-used terms and obtuseness to 
the dynamics of social change have served Professor Degler badly. The 
history of American slavery must be approached from an altogether different 
point of departure. Analysis of the interplay of social, cultural, economic 
and intellectual forces reveals a gradual transformation of both attitudes and 
law in which differences in treatment, based upon the helplessness and the 
strangeness of the Negro, slowly defined his status; and in which the necessity 
for explaining and justifying that status ultimately evoked the prejudices and 
the ideology of racism. 


OSCAR AND MARY F. HANDLIN 
Harvard University 
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To the Editor: 


Knowing Professor Handlin’s skill in verbal assault, I was not surprised 
at the studiously pejorative nature of the rebuttal signed by him and his wife. 
But I must confess to being surprised that they would naively characterize 
differences in interpretation as “errors” and “mistakes”. To be sure, they 
speak of “serious errors of fact” in my article, but since none is cited in their 
rebuttal, their criticisms concern matters of interpretation only. One thing 
their criticism has done is to give me an opportunity to point up the central 
issue between us in a way I could not do in my article. 

Let us turn, then, to my so-called errors of interpretation. I am taxed 
with “confusing the issue” and making “an inept” comparison between slavery 
in the English and South American colonies. Actually I made no comparison 
of slavery in the two areas at all; I merely noted that the Negro entered 
society in North and South America through the agency of slavery and since 
the consequences for the Negro and society were different in the two regions 
I thought the usual conclusion of seeing “slavery” as the cause of American 
attitudes toward the Negro needed reexamination. I drew no conclusions 
other than the fact that in view of the experience of the Iberian colonies, 
slavery was not a sufficient explanation. As for my not understanding that 
slavery in North and South America were different institutions, I thought 
anyone who read my article would not fail to see that I assumed all through 
my article that slavery was quite different in the two areas. Moreover, 
nowhere did I say, as the Handlins assert, that because race prejudice did 
not foilow slavery in South America as it did in North America, “hence that 
prejudicial mark must have antedated slavery.” If I had said that, there 
would have been little need for the rest of the article. 

Then I am criticized for a “loose reference to race prejudice” and for 
“conflating” a number of phenomena. Actually, as any careful reading will 
show, I took some pains not to use the term “race prejudice” when discussing 
the seventeenth century data. The phrase apparently caught the Handlins’ 
eyes in the title (where it is justified by its being tied to the word “genesis”) 
and they never forgot it. It is true, as they say, that I did not show that there 
were racist beliefs expressed in the seventeenth century, but that was not the 
task I set myself. The primary purpose of my article—as I wrote on p. 52— 
was to show that a pattern of discrimination against the Negro antedated 
legal slavery. 

Since the Handlins have raised the question of the causes for the discrimi- 
nation, I might say, in passing, that unlike them, I am not at all sure of the 
bases for the discrimination. In my article (p. 53) I did no more than suggest 
that racial, cultural, and religious differences were involved. It is worth 
pointing out, though, since the Handlins say, “We know of no... expression 
of racial prejudice in the literature of the seventeenth century,” that there 
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were certainly some. Morgan Godwyn’s The Negro’s and Indian’s Advocate, 
published in 1680, which the Handlins cite in their original article on an- 
other point, contains many references suggesting that Negroes were viewed 
as “inherently different from and inferior to the whites,” to use the Handlins’ 
definition. For example, Godwyn says that one commonly held argument 
against Negroes was that “Negro’s are conceived to be but Brutes.” Godwyn 
also tells of a West Indian who asserted “That Negro’s were beasts, and had 
no more Souls than Beasts, and that Religion did not concern them.” Still 
another person told him that baptism did no more good to a Negro “than to 
her black Bitch” (pp. 38-40). Godwyn also devotes many pages (43-61) 
to defending the Negroes against the curse of “Cham”—a variation of a 
familiar nineteenth-century pro-slavery argument that Negroes were inferior 
by virtue of their descent from Ham, the cast-out son of Noah. Reference 
to the curse of Cham is also to be found in an English pamphlet of 1675, 
Two Voyages to New England. There are even references in Shakespeare’s 
plays which suggest that, in the popular mind, the Negro’s inferior position 
was tied to his physical appearance. In Titus Andronicus, Tamora, who is 
in love with the Moor Aaron, is reviled with these words: “Believe me, queen, 
your swarth Cimerian doth make your honour of his body’s hue, spotted, 
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As I say, I make no claim for the widespread acceptance of a racist view of 
colored peoples in the seventeenth century, for the evidence is too skimpy, 
but in the face of books like Godwyn’s, it seems rather cavalier to write, as 
the Handlins do, that “we know of no such expressions of racial prejudice.” 

I do assert, though, that the Negro was generally accorded a lower position 
in society than any white man, bound or free. It will be remembered that the 
Handlins in their original article asserted that until the 1660’s the treatment 
of Negro and white “servants” was substantially the same. And their state- 
ment was more than a casual one—paragraphs were devoted to showing that 
the word “slave” had no special meaning and that “until the 1660’s the 
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statutes on the Negroes were not at all unique. Nor did they add up to a 
decided trend.” (P. 209 of their original article. The several factual errors 
in their article I pointed out in this connection, they have not denied in their 
rebuttal.) The same kind of discrimination, they said, was visited upon other 
strangers and, therefore, evidence of discrimination against Negroes was not 
significant. 

The nub of our disagreement, then, is whether the treatment of the Negro 
was the same as that accorded other non-Englishmen. In my article I showed 
that a number of examples of discrimination against the Negro appear in the 
records before the 1660’s, so many in fact, that they seemed to me to justify 
the conclusion that the Negro occupied an especially low place in colonial 
society. This is not the place to repeat the evidence in my article or that in 
the Handlins’. But I will say that I am convinced that an examination of 
their article will show no examples of discrimination against white men com- 
parable in degree of discrimination with those I cited involving Negroes— 
examples having to do with bearing arms, being taxable, being punished, the 
length of service, and the like. Indeed, the Handlins offer very few examples 
of any kind to buttress their assertion, repeated in their rebuttal, that many 
kinds of strangers other than Negroes and Indians were discriminated against. 
Since the point at issue between us is a matter of the evidence, the final 
determination must be left to those who carefully read both articles and 
compare the evidence therein given. 

When the ammunition for attack is running low it is an old device to drag 
in matters peripheral to the main argument. The Handlins have resorted to 
this tactic in a number of their criticisms; these can be easily dealt with. They 
ask for a footnote for my “astounding statement” that servants were of minor 
importance in New England. They provide me with a contrary one from 
Weeden’s History which is remarkable for its irrelevance to the question at 
hand. The quotation is obviously non-quantitative when the question it is 
cited to answer is essentially quantitative—that is, how numerous were in- 
dentured servants. Besides, in context it is clear that Weeden is merely show- 
ing that there were indentured servants in New England. It is curious, more- 
over, that the Handlins should have cited in their own behalf Weeden’s old, 
general history when R. B. Morris, Government and Labor in Early America, 
and Abbot Smith, Colonists in Bondage, two much more recent and authori- 
tative books on the subject, are available. From these books I cite the foot- 
notes I never dreamed anyone would need for such a point: Morris, pp. 
35-36, 313, 326 for the paucity of servants in New England, and Smith, pp. 
316, 324 and 329 for a comparison of servants in the South and New Eng- 
land which show how minor indentured servitude was in the latter section. 

Then we come to the matter of the position of the indentured servants. 
The Handlins say the Maryland statute of 1671, which extended the terms of 
servants without indenture from four to five years, was really a reenactment 
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of a previous law; this repetition shows, they continue, that the statute was 
not having the desired effect of lengthening servants’ terms. Therefore, they 
argue, the position of the servant was actually improving rather than worsen- 
ing as the terms of the act seem to say. The principle that reenactment im- 
plies lack of compliance is valid when properly applied, but in this instance, 
it provokes more questions than it settles. For the question must be asked: 
who was refusing to obey the law and therefore necessitating its reenactment? 
Certainly it couldn’t be the servants, for without a contract they had no 
choice in the matter. Are we to believe that the justices were refusing to 
apply the law for the longer term? What could be their purpose since, as 
we know from Abbot Smith and others, they were often masters themselves? 
Or do the Handlins expect us to believe that the masters themselves were 
refusing to get five years out of their servants when the law gave them every 
right to; are we to believe that the legislature which passed the law had a 
greater interest in advocating a longer term than the masters themselves? To 
ask the questions is to answer them. 

Furthermore, this practice of taking statutes which restate previous acts 
as proof of evasion can cut both ways. On p. 214 of their original article, 
the Handlins cite a Virginia law of 1661-2 as evidence for the improving 
position of the servants because it tells how a servant can appeal to a magis- 
trate in the event of mistreatment by a master. Portions of this act, in identi- 
cal language, appear in two previous laws, one in 1642-3 and one in 1657-8 
(Hening, Statutes, 1, 254-5, 440). Should I argue, 4 la Handlins, that we 
can infer from this that the position of the servants by 1660-1 was really 
worsening because this was the third time the legislature had to point out 
that servants could appeal to commissioners for protection against their 
masters? 

The Handlins might take me seriously and answer that, unlike their own 
instances, the reenactments I cite are not identical in wording and therefore 
not comparable with theirs. Actually, the two Maryland laws (those of 1662 
and 1671) which they assert in their rebuttal are mere reenactments, turn out, 
upon examination, not to be identical either. The text of the law of 1662 
contains a reference to a statute of 1650, but, since the 1650 law does not 
survive, we cannot know whether the 1662 law was the same or not; all we 
know is that both statutes dealt with the problem of runaways. As for the 
law of 1671, it is true, as the Handlins say, that it was preceded by the law of 
1666. But these two acts, contrary to the Handlins’ contention, are not 
identical; the second law differs in one important matter from the first, a fact 
which may well explain, after all, why there were two laws. In the 1666 act 
a “penalty of 1,000 pounds of tobacco” was to be levied against any master 
who did not register the age of his servant with the courts so that the servant’s 
time of service might be adjudged. The justification given in the law for the 
fine was “for depriving the Courts of such opportunity of view [sic] of the 
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parties.” The act of 1671 omitted the fine and, since it also repealed all 
previous laws on the subject, we must conclude that the fine was no longer 
imposed by law. Such a removal of a penalty upon masters certainly con- 
stitutes no gain for servants. In place of a fine for failure to bring a servant 
before the court, the law of 1671 set the servant’s term at five years, re- 
gardless of the servant’s age. Such a statute, rather than weakening the re- 
solve to lengthen the term from four to five years, as the Handlins argue, 
actually strengthens it by making the law more workable. 

Finally, something deserves to be said about the Virginia statute they 
quote in full in their rebuttal. Contrary to their assertion it is not at all 
clear that this act is merely a restatement of an old one. No previous act that 
I know of—and the Handlins cite none—made it clear that whipping was 
permissible along with added time. The previous statute providing for the 
punishment of runaways, passed in 1661-2 (Hening, Statutes, Il, 116-7), con- 
tains no references to corporal punishment. It is hard to see how the Hand- 
lins can argue that an act which makes it clear that whipping is permissible 
constitutes a lightening of the servant’s lot when heretofore the statutes were 
silent on the subject. 

So much for our points of disagreement. Actually, our two positions are 
not as far apart as the Handlins’ remarks would lead one to believe. I can, 
for example, subscribe to the final sentence of their rebuttal without a- 
bandoning anything that I wrote in my article. I can also agree with them 
on the slow and ambiguous evolution of the Negro’s status and of slavery, on 
the fact that discrimination against the Negro was at first based on other than 
just racial grounds, on the fact that freedom in the seventeenth century was 
a matter of degree and not absolute, and on the quite different history of 
slavery in the North American colonies as compared with the South American. 
But I cannot agree that whites and Negroes were treated alike before 1660. 
The question of why they were not—a matter of prime importance—is still 
wide open for further investigation. 


CARL N. DEGLER 
Vassar College 
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NOTICE 


The Archiv Ungedruckter Wissenschaftliche Schriften bei der Deutschen 
Bibliothek, Zeppelinallee 8, Frankfurt am Main, performs the service of 
listing and publishing the titles, with a descriptive note of the contents, of 
important works of specialized research completed in Germany, including 
papers delivered at scientific and scholarly congresses, which the authors are 
unable to publish in full. These manuscripts are available on loan from any 
library participating in the German inter-library loan service. The following 
item, from volume 2 of the Bibliographie eingegangener Arbeiten published 
by the Archiv in 1958, is one that may interest readers of Comparative 
Studies in Society and History: 


Richard Zwintz, Nation und Lebensstil. Miinchen, 1955, pp. 187. This 
work essays a definition of the concept of the nation by reference to 
elements of faith and feeling for one’s country. It explores the history 
of the nations of the West through a typology of their ways of life, 
specifically contrasting the democratic English way of life with its 
opposite mode. 
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